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CHAPTER XII. 


Ths hero of this homely American story was 
now on the threshold of the temple at whose altar 
he aspired to serve as a priest of art. He had 
received an order for his first bust, and he believ- 
ed that he had now overcome the obstacles that 
had hitherto stood between him and his ambition, 
and that fortune, repenting of her waywardness, 
had kindly taken him by the hand. But he had 
yet more to learn in the school of vicissitude. 

Mr. Ives, the kind merchant who had bespoken 
his bust, was delighted with the execution of the 
work, and promptly paid him fifly dollars instead of 
the thirty he had promised him. Our hero had 
reason to feel encouraged. But a little incident 
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“No, sir, he kept it from you, thinking you 
would deem him so fickle. He don’t like to 
have you think him unsteady; and I am sure he 
is not.” 

‘“‘He’s a curious boy, then,” said pa, and then 
asked, ‘‘when did he leave Mr. Reynolds?” 

“Three weeks it is nearly, sir,” I said; ‘and 
then asked him how he knew it; for I was wre 
there was something good in the paper about you 
and was determined to know what it was.” 

“Come here, child,” he said, kindly; “look at 
this! The boy certainly has done himself credit.” 
And he looked so proud and pleased that I would 
have given the world to have had you come in 
just at that moment. So I took the paper and was 
reading the piece to myself when he bade me read 
it aloud, for he wanted to hear it again. So I read 
it aloud and cried all the while | was reading, and 
when I had done I looked up at his face and saw 
a tear on his cheek.” 

“fam glad father has seen something to re- 
verse his opinion of me,” said Edward, who had 


at this time occurred that gave him exquisite grat-| listened with deep joy to his sister’s account; “let 


ification. He had completed Mr. Ives’ bust on 
Wednesday, and at his request kept it in his room 
for the inspection of his friends. Many came to 
see it, and several talked under the feclings of 
their momentary admiration of having their own 
taken, but it would seem they forgot it aflerward, 
as Edward never saw any more of them. On 
Sabbath morning Edward went home to breakfast 
with his family as it was his custom to do, and 
Mary met him with a glad face. 

**Have you seen the newspaper, Edward?” 

“No,” he answered; ‘I can’t afford to take any 
paper, and | am too coarsely clad to gointo the ho- 
tels to read them.” _ 

“But father takes the Gazette, and last evening 
when he was reading by the table I heard him ex- 
claim out as if he had fallen upon something that 
surprised and gratified him. ‘Ho, ho!” said he, 
“what is this? Humph! Well, the boy may make 
something after all.” And I saw in his eye that 
peculiar look when he is particularly proud and 
pleased with me. So I said, “Pa, what are you 
reading that pleases you so?” 

‘Nothing child, nothing,” he said. “Where 
is your brother Edward, now? I didn’t know he 
had left the Foundry.” 
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me see the newspaper. I should like to know 
what could produce such an effect upon him.” 


With a happy smile Mary took the treasured 
newspaper from the drawer of her sewing-table, 
and putting her finger on a piece under the editori- 
al head, leant over his shoulder while he read with 
heightened color as follows: 


“It would be quite honor enough for any place 
to claim one emineat sculptor or painter, but 
this favored spot has sent forth a number. Pow- 
ers is actually astonishing ali Europe: Clevenger 
is preparing himself for Florence, where he will 
receive his share of admiration; and Brackett is 
anew candidate for the honors of a Praxiteles 
and aCanova. Who is Brackett? He is a youth 
scarcely nineteen whose parents reside in this 
city, and who though highly respectable have 
not sufficient wealth to educate him to that rank 
for which his genius has evidently destined him. A 
few weeks since he was an apprentice in a foun- 
dry. While there he moulded the bust of a fel- 
low-apprentice which he afterward in some freak 
of the moment metamorphosed into a jackass. 
This anecdote will at once tell every one who 
Brackett is. He has now taken a room in Vine 
street for the purpose of modelling busts. We 
have visited him there and have seen an exquisite 
model of his sister’s head recently executed, which 
would confer honor on any sculptor of the age. 
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It is perfectly beautiful in expression and grace. 
We never beheld anything more delicate and 
spirited than this head. 

“The greatest difficulty with sculptors is to em- 
body expression, particuarly when it is a mixed 


one. Youny Brackett has been eminently success- | 
ful in this way, and it-is this which will be one of 


his most distingu'shing characteristics, and be one 
of the chief causes of his future eminence. We 
write this with the bust of Mr. Ives of this city 
in our eye, which Brackett has just finished. It 
is an extraordinary work both for the excellence 
of the likeness, and that combination of gentle- 
ness, benignity, and benevolence, characteristic of 
the individual. It only wants the breath of life 
breathed into it tospeak. We predict for this 
young man the most flattering distinction in the 
world of Art. What is there in the atmosphere 
of Cincinnati that has so thoroughly awakened 
the arts of sculpture and painting?—for we have 
our painters too of no mean celebrity. It cannot 
surely be mere accident which gives birth to so 
many artists, all of distinguished merit, and, we 
are proud to say, all possessing high moral worth. 
The gentleman who ordered the first bust of 
Brackett and of which we have spoken, deserves 
the public gratitude for giving this early encour- 
agement to genius. Would to heaven that this 
generous fostering spirit dwelt more frequently 
with the nich, we should then more than rival 
Athens in her best days.” 


While our hero was reading this article from 
the pen of his old friend Mr. Thomas, Mary was 
watching his face, delighted with the glow of 
modest pride that shone upon it. Afier he had 
finished reading it he continued still to gaze upon 
it with fixed eyes, which gradually filled with 
tears; and turning round he pressed his sister to 
his heart and mingled his tears with hers. Their 
father entered the room at this moment, and see- 
ing the newspaper on the floor at their feet he 
readily divined the cause of the scene. They 
started and looked embarrassed, while Edward 
dropped his eyes waiting for his father to speak 

“My son,” said he, afier regarding him an in- 
stant with a gratified look, ‘I am glad to find you 
have done something to merit the high praise | 
have read of you in this paper. You have ag.ce- 
ably disappointed me, for I perceive that you may 
yet come to something even without atrade. Give 
me your hand, Edward, and assure yourself of my 
affection so long as you continue to be worthy of 
it.” Edward was moved, and warmly pressed 
his hand. ‘Don’t suffer your vanity to be roused 
by the newspapers, nor let yourself be spoiled by 
flattery. If anybody more than another needs 
mcdesty and humility it is the one who lives by 
his talents and not by a trade.” 

“Will you come and see me at my studio, sir,” 
said Edward, diffidently. 

“At your what?” 

“My room, sir,” he answered, coloring; for in 
the few weeks he had been in his room he had 
read several books on arts and artists, and partic- 


‘ularly on sculpture, furnished him by his friend, 
| Mr. Ives; and from them he had obtained many 
| new ideas of things of which this term was a part. 
| He had used it involuntarily, and corrected him- 
self intensely; for any thing like affectation was 
| contrary to his fiank and ingenuous nature. 


| ‘Well, Pll come, maybe, one of these days,” 
| said his father, kindly; ‘but it’s now time to think 
about breakfast. Come Mary get up the coffee. 
Sit down, Edward; I shall always be glad to have 
| you come and take a meal with us on Sundays, 
| and to see you any other time when you can af- 
ford to be idle.” 


The ensuing day Edward’s little room was visit- 
ed by many whom the notice in the paper had 
j sent thither. Of these, three engaged their busts, 
and our hero was at once in the midst of steady 
employment. He completed the busts and added 
them to the exhibition of that of his sister and 
of Mr. Ives, who kindly let his own remain to aid 
| his protege in procuring others. At the expira- 
tion of three months Edward had completed five 
| busts no one inferior to the others, though the last 
| showed a manifest superiosity in delicacy of fin- 
ish. Of these, none had yet paid him, although 
| they must have known thata young artist cannot 
very well liveon air. But thereis a certain class 
| of persons who are very ready to patronize rising 
| genius, especiaily of painting or sculpture, and 
who deem it a sufficient honor to con.!escend to sit 
| to the artist for bust or portrait, and permitting 
him to have it to exhibit in his rooms. This they 
call patronage, and no doubt it is, for we don't 
like to quarrel with terms; but Dr. Johnson has 
another word for it in his dictionary. Men who 
have more vanity than honesty like to see how 
they look in a bust, and sit for one without any 
other object in view than to admire themselves 
in it when it is finished, and then leave it on the 
poor artist’s hands, as if there was no debt when 
the bust was suffered to remain; not counting the 
workman’s time, labor, and hopes of reward, 
doomed to be wrecked. 

Our hero had some of this sort of people to 
deal with; and working from day to day with 
hope bygying him up, and too diffident to demand 
payment so long as they kindly, as they phras- 
ed it, suffered their busts to stay in his room to 
help out his exhibition of specimens, he found 
himself at the end of the three months without 
any money and four dollars in debt; for the nett 
cost of the material of each bust independent of 
the time was four or five dollars; for he had al- 
ready learned to take casts in plaster from seeing 
one of Clevenger’s. 

One morning he came in to his room from the 
refectory where he had taken his sixpenny break- 
fast,and had given for it his last sixpence. He 
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looked round his studio upon the silent statues | dark, and his features were strongly marked and 


with a desponding glance, and felt a regret rise| very broad, approaching the Scottish style of 
in his bosom that he had ever left the foundry | physiognomy. His mouth was a very expressive 
and takén up with an occupation which was like | feature, and wore a smile of kindness and be- 


to starve him to death. 
began to reflect what to do—how when evening 
came he should even get a supper—for from sheer 
necessity he had omitted his dinner for several 
days past. 


“T cannot live on clay,” he said, moodily; I am 
like an inn-keeper to whom every traveller offers 
to sit for a picture for his sign-post, by way of 
paying him for his fare. Its a villanous and beg- 
garly trade! [ wish ] were a good blacksmith. I 
could then shoe horses if no more, and keep soul 
and body together. But as it is 1 am a poor devil 
likely to starve by over-abundant patronage. 
Well, this will never do to stand here lamenting 
my fate. There are no more sitters. I have run 
my career I suppose and may now be !aid on the 
shelf. There is my excellent friend, Mr. Ives! 
If he knew my situation! But he thinks I have 
been well paid when the only dollar I have re- 
ceived for three month’s work is what he paid me. 
I would perish betore I would tell him my need. 
No, I will help myse'f! There is a paper manu- 
facturerin the next street! I will go and solicit 
the business of carving blocks for printing! Thank 
heaven I shall not starve while I can carve print- 
ing blocks!” 

With these words he put on his hat, locked his 
room, and forthwith proceeded to the paper-mak- 
ers. He was successful in his application, and re- 
turned to his *‘studio” with materiel enough in 
his arms to employ lim several days. 


He had been at work several hours in his new 
business and was so busily engaged that he was 
not aware of the presence in his room of an in- 
dividual who had been standing for some time 
steadily surveying him. At length the conscious- 
ness rather than the sense of not being alone 
caused him to look up; for there is an instinctive 
feeling or consciousness of the presence of anoth 
er befure it is discovered by any of the senses, of 
such universal experience that the sensation is de- 
serving of the appellation of a sixth sense! It 
was this sense that drew Edward’s attention to 
the intruder. He wasa short, little man, sloven- 
ly dressed in black with stout soiled boots, and a 
very much worn low-crowned broad-brimmed hat. 
His age was about fi'ty-five or six, but his 
hair was not perceptibly gray, and was worn 
uncut and straggling over his greasy coat-collar 
and a-down his cheeks. His beard was thick and 
not recently shaved, and his brows were very 
thick, dark, and projecting, beneath which shone 
a pair of restless eyes that expressed mingled pen- 
etration and good nature. 


He paced the reom and | nevolence that instantly won our young artist’s 


heart. 

“So, young sir, you are at work, I see! Carv- 
ing pictures on blocks, hey? They are skilfully 
executed.” And he took one up. ‘For calico- 
printers?” 

“No, sir,”? answered Edward, coloring, ‘‘for pa- 
per-makers.” 

“Like this better than making such things as 
these, heh?’ said he, pointing witha pinch of snuff 
in his fingers to the row of busts. 

“No, sir, but ——” 

“Well, but what? TI don’t like to see young 
men but andif They are the battle doors that 
keep the shuttle-cock truth always flying in the 
air.” 

“I had not sitters, sir, and so I cut these blocks 
for the want of other employment,” said Edward, 
who shrunk from confessing his poverty. 

In the meanwhile the odd old gentleman had 
been examining his busts with admiration, and al- 
so with the eye of a connoiseur. At Edward’s 
reply he turned sharply round to him with his 
arm stretched toward the statues. ‘‘ Nothing bet- 
ter to do! nothing better to do?” he repeated, with 
warmth. ‘What are these—what are these? 
The man that done these say nothing better to 
do!” 

“Sir, [beg you will not be angry,” said Ed- 
ward, deprecatingly, ‘‘but - 

“Angry? no, young sir, lam not angry, but I 
ouglit to be. J ought to be! The mind and hand 
that can achieve these employ itself in carving 
blucks!” 

“Indeed, sir I had no——” 

“Yes you had. Have you no imagination’— 
Can’t you conceive a statue and employ your lei- 
sure in working upon it. You will never do any 
thing worthy of your powers if you confine your- 
self to the lowest order of your Art—copying 
heads of fat citizens. Let me see you commence 
some great work—something that will be identi- 
fied with your name. I know what you are ca- 
pable of doing. I have observed you without 
your bein; aware of it. I know all about you.” 

“Then, sir,” said Edward, smiling, and feeling 
it would be more noble to confess the truth, “you 
should have known that I have not been paid for 
my busts, that for the last three months [ have 
been working at them I have been living on hope, 
and that I have been compelled to seek this em- 
ployment to get my daily bread.” He spoke the 
last few words with a feeling he could not sup- 


His complexion was press. 
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The old gentleman looked him full in the face 
for the space of a minute, and then said with a 
shake of his head, 

“I see, Lecce! You have shared the lut of all 
young artists. Come, sir, throw your blocks aside, 
you shall let me sit fur a bust.” 

“I have engaged to carve these blocks, sir,” 
said Edward, em) arrassed. “I should not like to 
be ungrateful to those who gave me work when | 
so much needed it.” 

“Confound the blocks. But then you are right. 
Keep at them and fulfil yourengagements. | will 
then have you gu to work on my bust. Here,” 
he added, taking a note for $50 from his pocket- 
book, “here is the pay in advance.” 

“Sir, you are too good,” said Edward, touched 
by this generous offer; but his pride came to his 
aid, and with a slight degree of lofliness eémmon 
to sensitive persons at such times, he declined it; 
“No, sir, I shall not need it. When I have com- 
pleted the work I will then be paid for it.” 

“But you are in need of it, man!” said the oth- 
er, bluntly. 

“Not now. My blocks will afford me means 
until I can earn something more by modelling.” 

“Well, have your own way—your own way.— 
When shall I come to sit?” 

Edward named a day of the ensuing week, and 
the benevolent old gentleman took his leave with- 
out leaving his name; but as our young artist had 
long known the opulent and public-spirited Nich- 
olas Longworth by sight, he did net need this in- 
formation. 

The carving of the blocks was at length com- 
pleted, and Edward took them to the paper-mak- 
er’s and received his last day's wages; for each 
night he had received the pay for the work of 
each day, his necessities absolutely requiring it. 

“Shall I give you more work?” asked the paper- 
manufacturer, as he was leaving his shop. 

“I don’t know—yet—perhaps so—perhaps not” 
—answered Edward, hesitatingly. 

“Well, when ever you want it, you will always 
find it ready for you.” 

Our hero thanked him and returned to his stu- 
dio feeling that the blocks would at least be a 
dernier resort for him if fortune would prove as 
fickle as she had done. 

The bust was commenced on the day appointed 
and shortly afterward finished to the -satisfaction 
of not only Mr. L., but all who saw it; and for 
awhile Edward's neglected studio began to be 
the resort of the lounging and curious. But the 
fickle public soon dropped him, and befure two 
months elapsed he was once more dependent upon 
his friendly blocks for the means of daily subsist- 
ence! Such are the vicissitudes with which geni- 
us has to struggle with in its outset. How many 
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fall under them! how few rise superior to them 
and achieve immortality! Each century leaves a 
few bright names illumining its darkness for 
sundered pharoi scattered along the wide ocean of 
Art. 

One afternoon while at work upon his printing 
blocks, and brooding rather gloomily over his dis- 
appointed hopes, lamenting that he might at last 
be under the necessity of sinking the sculptor in- 
to the carver of blocks, it occurred to him that he 
might as Clevenger, Powers and King had done, 
leave for one of the Atlantic cities and there try 
his fortune. The idea brought a light in his eye 
and a color to his cheek they had not worn for 
several days. Both, however, disappeared at the 
reflection that he had no means of going, and no 
certain prospect of being better off there among 
strangers than in Cincinnati where, at least, he 
had a few friends; but who were too much engag- 
ed in their owm concerns to give more attention 
to him than they had already bestowed unless 
drawn to do so by some more than ordinary cir- 
cumstance; and Edward was not one to force wil- 
lingly his affairs upon any one so long as he could 
struggle with them alone. He shrunk from sacri- 
ficing his independence. 

While he was thas thinking over his humble la- 
bors, a black man knocked at hie half open door 
and simu'taneously thrust his woolly pate in. 

“Is young Masier Brackum in?” 

“Ves,” said our hero, looking up and frowning 
sternly at the interruption, or perhaps the frown 
had previously contracted his brow from the un- 
pleasant nature of his thoughts. 

“I got um note for you, den if you 1s him,” an- 
swered the black. And he placed a folded paper 
in his hands and scraping his foot by way of mak- 
ing a bow—negroes are such very polite gen’le- 
mun!—he took his departure. Edward opened 
the note. It was from his staunch friend Mr. Ives 
who had been absent from the city several days 
and who now sent for him to come and take tea 
with him, as he wished to talk with him. 

“T will tell him,” said Edward, with animation, 
as he laid down the note, “that I wish to leave 
Cincinnati and so ask his advice.” 

Our hero met Mr. Ives at his table, and after 
tea was irresistably drawn out by him, so that he 
gave him his entire confidence, while, at the same 
time, he firmly refused from him any assistance 
which was not the legitimate remuneration for his 
labors. 

“You had best remain here, Edward,” said his 
friend, after reflection; “the people here cannot be 
so blind and dull as to let you go.” 

“1 have tried to live among them, sir, and have 
nat been able,” he said, with warmth; “without 
my blocks [ should be in the poor-house in six 





months. The novelty is worn off and | am de- 
serted for some other curiosity I suppose. Yes, sir, 
1 am resolved, if I can get away, to go; but,” he 
added, with feelings of indignant pride, “before | 


go, sit, I will execu'e something to leave behind | 


me that shall make them remember me with | 
mingled shame and pride!” 


“That is spoken like you. I was ready to sug- | 
gest something of the kind. You have only to do 
what you resolve to defeat your revenge; for they | 
will then be sure to keep you among them.” 

“I will not stay,” he answered decidedly. 

“What subject have you in view?” 

“None. Since Mr. Longworth suggested to me | 
the idea I have been thinking about it night and 
day.” | 

“You should not look solely to the conception 
of a subject. You should read for one. Some- 
thing in history will afford you a theme.” 

“I have no books, sir.” 

‘My library is at your service, either to use here | 
orat yourroom. Look over it now and select | 
such works as you fancy and at your leisure run | 
them through. There are histories on that shelf. 
Here are Scott's and Bulwer’s novels. 
furnish many fine subjects for the artist.” 


They | 


Edward gladly availed himself of his friend’s 
generous proffer of his books, and returned to his 
studio ladened with an indiscriminate selection he 
had made. 


A few days after this, fatigued with carving, he 
turned from his bench and took up Bulwer’s “Last 
Days of Pompeii” that he had brought from his 
patron’s library among the rest of the books. Be- 
coming deeply interested in the narrative, he con- 
tinued to read for several hours unconscious of all 
save the stirring and touching action of the story. 
In the charaeter of that exquisite creation of Bul- 
wer’s Nydia the Blind Girl, he became intensely 
absorbed and thought there could not have been 
conceived any thing half so beautiful. She won | 
upon his imagination and wound herself about his | 
heart. He is reading the account of the flight 
amid the fiery rain. His cheek glows—his eyes 
kindle—his form dilates!—He is now reading this 
passage— 


*“Nydia, my child,” said Glaucus. 

At the sound of his voice she paused at once—list- 
ening, blushing, breathless; with her lips parted, her 
face upturned to catch the direction of the sound. 

Suddenly he springs to his feet and with an 
ecstasy of manner more beseeming a madman than | 
a sober young man in his senses, shouted, “J have 
it, Lhave it!” and he went dancing about the 
room till he danced up against his friend Mr. Ives 
who happened to call just at that moment. 


* Found it?” he said, with surprise; “I hope it 
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is your wits, for you seem to have lust them since 
I saw you last.” 

“Sir—Mr. Ives—I beg ten thousand pardons 
for stepping on your toe—but I’ve found it!” 

‘** What, in the name of common sense?” 


“My statue. Here itis! Readthat. I will 


set about it at once!” 


“Lam hardly surprised at your joy,” said he, 
after reading it. “It isa happy thing for you.— 
Nothing could be more exquisite.” 

“I can conceive the attitude—her form grace- 
fully inclining to the left—her lips parted—her 
fore-finger raised as if listening—her face sweetly 
upturned, all breathless, blushing, living!” 

“Be calm, boy. You are beside yourself.” 

“Come and see it, and I will make you in love 
with that is in my brain, or never touch a model- 
ing knife more.” 

“Ha, ha! I can imagine it lovely as Eve ere she 
sinned! If you embody the Nydia of my idea, 
you will make the Venus de Medici droop her 
head in envy.” 

Edward had already resumed the book and was 


| once more studying the passage all forgetful of 


his friend’s presence, nor heedful of his words. 
“Well, good evening,” he said, gaily. “I see 
you are in Pompeii. Save Nydia from the tem- 
pest and the world wi!l not mourn for the loss of 
Pompeii.” (To be Continued.) 


Deatu or Peter tae Great.—The circum- 
| stances attending the death of this great prince 
are but little known, but they reflect the greatest 
honor on his memory, and hold forth to mankind 
an example of intrepidity and humanity seldom 
witnessed. The Czar had just recovered from a 
very dangerous indisposition, when he undertook 
a voyage down the Neva, in order to inspect the 
progress of anew canal. A cutter with several 
soldiers on board struck on the sands at some dis- 
tance, and the vessel which he immediately de- 
spatched to their relief grounding also, the Czar, 
impatient of delay, jumped into the sea up to his 
knees, notwithstanding the waves were very bois- 
terous, and by his own exertions and example, ex- 
tricated the soldiers from their very perilous situ- 
ation. He had them taken to the houses of some 
peasants on the shore, where they were treated 
with all the tenderness of humanity. The next 
day the Czar was seized with a violent fever, at- 
tended with inflammation in the bowels. He was 
immediately conveyed to St. Petersburg, where, 
after'a painful illness of two months, he expired 
on the 25th of January, 1725. 


Symearuy or Men axo Womam.—Men have 
more sympathy with others’ prosperity—women 
with their adversity. 
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( Original.) 


THE MAID OF PERU. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
A POETIC ROMANCE. 
BY GEORGE YELLOTT. 


CANTO IV. 


I. 
Land of the sunny South! romantic clime! 
Peruvia! all thy wonders still are there, 
Albeit the theatre of blood and crime,— 
As now the crimson wheels of conquest bear 
The martial demagogue o'er vallies where 
Once reign’d in peace the children of the Sun; 
Ill-fated spot! thy scenes are still as fair 
As aught thy ancient God e’er gazed upon— 
Save Freedom’s happy land, the land of Wash- 

ington. 

n. 
Yes lovelier, oh my country! lovelier far, 
Are thy most rugged scenes unto my eyes, 
Than where, ’mid seas of gold, the evening star 
O’er soft Hesperia’s glowing hills doth rise;— 
From hale New-England’s plains and deep-blue 

skies, 

To where the wolf, or grisly bear’s fierce call, 
The hunter hears, or alligator’s cries 
Mingle with roar of river’s thundering fall,— 
Still Freedom makes thee fair—the fairest land of 


all. 
m1. 


And curst be he! yes may he fiercely feel 
The Syrian’s curse! who with foul hands would 
stain 
Thy altars Freedom, or against thy weal 
Would ever plot;—may palsy seize his brain! 
Ane may’st thou ne’er my country need again 
Or Henry’s voice, or Vernon’s chief to lead 
*Gainst tyrants’ minions on th’ embattled plain; 
Nor Brutus’ arm; but should’st thou ever need, 
Then may it strike! then may thy native despots 
bleed. 


IV. 


Remote from human view, imbosom’d sweet 

*Mid hille, with bright acacia crown’d, there 
spread, 

In bloomy brightness out a fair retreat, 

Where Spring admiring tript with magic tread, 

And wav'd her bounteous wand as on she sped, 

Weaving th’ enchantment of delightful bowers, 

Where sudden sprang, and rear’d each blushing 
head, 

Beneath her fairy steps the fairest flowers 
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v. 


Clear bubbling founts the fragrant shade among 
With playing waters charm’d the raptur'd e’e; 
While rival poets of the woodland throng 

Soft in the ear did pour their vocal glee, 
Where gay-wing’d oriol’s tuneful minstrelsy, 
’Mid orange groves, and milk-white turtle’s coo, 
Mingled their notes; while fairy colibry,— 

Like winged sapphire gems, did gently woo 


Each blossom’s ruby cup, then far away he flew. 


vi. 


Fastward a mountain tower’d unto the roof 
Of heaven,—whose sides with awful crags did 
frown, 

Splinter’d by the red lightning’s fiery hoof, 

Or by the earthquake’s mighty shoulders thrown 
From their eternal seats. Wild streamlets down 
Its sides leap’d laughing to the valley scene, 
The molten jewels of the mountain’s crown, 
That once had gleam’d afar in dazzling sheen 


Beneath the day—now chang’d for coronet of 


green. 
vil. 


Bright ag the spirit of a poet’s dream, 

Amid this scene was Zeba, lovely one! 

Fair as Aurora when with locks of beam 

She springs from the embraces of the sun 

And blushing stands the eastern hills upon, 
Kissing away the tears of youthful flowers, 
That wept beneath the midnight shadows dun, 
And mourn’d with dewy drops her absent hours; 


Well pleas’d to see her leave again her orient bow- 


ers. 
vill. 


Within this lone delightful spot her home, 
How like a beauteous fawn the banks along 
Of vocal streamlet was she want to roam, 

Or tread the waving woodland shades among, 
Te catch the warblings of the minstrel throng; 
And if the joys, within her heart that reign, 
Do mount in simplest music to her tongue 
Admiring echo scarce responds again, 


As if to mock such heav’nly notes were deem’d 


profane. 
1X. 


But ah! of late from that sweet tender cheek 
Corrosive sorrow stole the bloom away, 

And copious tears, from eyes so heav’nly meek, 
Adown her face like liquid pearls would stray 
And lend her beauty yet a brighter ray, 

As weeping skies beget the brilliant bow,— 
For oh! her warrior youth was far away, 

And Fancy summon’d up her wildest show, 


That e’er with blissful sweets did tempt the vernal | And pierc’d her bleeding heart with knife of wild- 


showers. 


est woe. 
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A week was with the Past—she sorrowing stood 
Upon the shore—yet fair was Nature's child 
As Beauty’s Queen when wafted from the flood 
To the soft Cyprian shores by zephyrs mild, 
Where waiting Spring at her glad coming smil’d, 


Who may declare what boundless rule is thine? 
To fan the soul with wings of zephyr light, 

Or fiercely sweep with whirlwind’s fearful might, 
Alike belongs to thee; beneath thy sway 

Oh! who can tell what feeblest mortal wight 
Will sternly dare? Vain terrors flee away 


And Summer—Autumn flew to greet their queen | Like darkness’ shadows lost in bursting beams of 


With looks of love, and howling Winter wild 
Relax’d his rugged brow and smil’d serene, 
As there she stood the radiant empress of the 
scene. 
x1. 
She speaks not, moves not, stirs not—sure it be 
A sweet Narcissus furm’d by sculptor’s hand 
And plac’d beside the sulitary sea, 
To view its mirror’d charms and gently stand 
An image rare of beauty and command. 
Nay see again! that budding breast alone, 
Like wand’ring nymphs in fam’d Arcadian land, 
From gitding garment free and circling zone, 
Now softly heaves, a beating heart within to own. 
XII. 
Thus lonely, lovely, weeping on the shore 
She stands and gazes on the moon-lit sea— 
She starts. ‘Hush! hark! it is a plashing oar 
Upon the waves—a boat! and rapidly 
It comes across the foam—'tis he! ’tis he! 
Oh boundless rapture! he will come once more; 
Is safe; and J again that form shall see 
Dearer than life!” The boat hath smote the 
shore— 
And °tis not he—and all is gloomy as betore. 
xl. 


“Thou art not he! Oh say and canst thou tell 
Ought that may cheer my heart in this sad hour? 
Know you what dreadful fortune hath befell 
Tecmora?” ‘In the ruthless stranger’s power 
A pining captive in the Island Tower; 
With bleeding, shackled limbs he there doth lie 
Waiting the fiery storms that o’er him lower; 
To-morrow ends his lone captivity, 

In cruel torture’s fierce embraces then to die.” 

xiv. 

She faints not—falls not—no wild fea: ful start-— 
No voice—no sudden bursts of shrill despair 
Announce the misery of her breaking heart— 
She stands in mute amaze, all wildly fair, 
Like marble Agony in sculptur’d prayer!— 
But now ’tis o’er!—her hopes again revive 
And point her future forward way,—and where 
Young Love and Hope in close communion live 


day! 
xvi. 

The western hills were pav’d with golden sheen, 
Shed from the bosom of the lord of light, 
And mimic islets thronging thick were seen 
Hast’ning to catch his parting splendors bright; 
Like blazing shield of seraph on the height 
That mighty orb in ling’ring lustre shone, 
Then slowly sinking set—majestic sight! 
It bade Peruvia’s gentle children own 


The God of day, and bow before his brilliant 


throne. 
XVII. 

’Tis past the noon of night; and in the cope 
Of dark blue skies the moon still holds her home, 
Her face half hid in dusky clouds, like hope 
Beaming through sombre grief’s obscuring 

gloom; 
The stars still gild their gem-inwoven dome 
And over the wide world their vigils keep, 
And softly smile, except when clouds do come 
And veil their light—as if from their high steep 


They saw some scene that bade them hide their 


eyes and weep. 
XVIII. 
The wavelets lay reposing on the lake 
That circling clasp’d about that lovely isle,— 
Or gently now, as playful breezes wake, 
They lift their heads and on them passing smile; 
Hard by upon the shore that lofty pile, 
Tall tow’ring through the night, doth dimly 
stand, 
As on it fall the starry beams the while, 
Like pictur’d palace seen in dreaming land, 


Or airy structure rear’d by swift enchantment’s 


hand. 
xIx. 
Before its strong-bar’d doors in silent mood 
He slowly pac’d—that sturdy sentinel— 
His burnish’d arms flash’d on the solitude 
In quiv’ring brightness as upon them fell 
The beams of heaven. In sooth ’tis guarded 
well— 
That prison place—if to his post still true;— 
Incas’d in steel those lusty limbs, and swell 
Those youthful veins with life and vigor too;— 


Their faintest smile a rainbow to life’s storms can | Breath’d but a breath and forth his glitt’ring fal- 


give. 
xv. 


Oh mighty Love! the poet’s theme divine! 
Great source of grief and fountain of delight! 


chion flew! 
xx. 


But see! a sylph! a noiseless shape of air! 
A spirit wand’ring from its airy halls! 
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With robeless breast and long dishevel’d hair 
It steals along—’tis hid behind yon walls! 
The moon is wrapt in clouds—the gloom appals 


Beneath the yawning deep. Above, around, 
Leap the red light’ning’s shafts of living fire, 
But on that lonely plain no bolt is found 


The heart as darkness o’er the skies is thrown— | To wreak its with’ring wrath, and dash them to 


She rushes forth!—-a glimm’ring steel!--he falls-— 
Sinks to the earth like heavy weight of stone, 
And bleeding yields his life with short and stifled 

groan. 

XXI. 

She stops one moment by her fallen foe, 
One moment bends his breathless body o’er, 
As, spouting freely forth in purple flow, 
Upon the ground fast falls the gushing gore— 
Then wipes her reeking knife nor pauses more— 
With hasty hand hath grasp’d the prison key 
And silent stands before the massive door; 
The lazy locks with creaking plaint obey— 


Fly back—her form hath faded from the sight |* 


away. 
XXxil. 
Alone within his dark and cheerless cell, 
With fetter’d limbs, still lay the captive chief, 
Like grim Despair, in fiery cavern fell, 
Condemn’d to brood for aye nor hope relief— 
A sunless soul! What wonder then, though 
brief 
His woeful measure of captivity, 
His heart was bow’d beneath the load of grief, 
As prison’d falcons pine, and fret and die, 
Panting to ride amid the rolling clouds on high. 


XXIII. 
Time roll’d away with slow and sullen flight, — 
Hour follow’d hour, and day succeeded day, 
In dull and dreary round; nor day, nor night, 
Had, for that lonely soul a single ray 
To pierce the shroud of gloom in which it lay. 
Time slowly roll’d until a weary week 
Was slumb’ring with the voiceless past for aye; 
To-morrow’s sun shall see his fetters break! 


“morrow eve,—and vulture’s o’er his limbs 
To ‘ I Whom now I see 


may shriek. 
XXIV. 

He lay forlorn within his cell; but sleep 
Had stolen away the memory of his woes, 
And, in a dream of airy change, did steep 
His anguish’d soul. A sudden vision rose,— 
He sat beside the sea; in still repose 
The winds lay lull’d upon the water’s breast; 
With tender joy his beating bosom glows 
As like a turtle seeking its soft nest, 
His love lay pillow’d on his heart in placid rest. 


xxv. 
But lo! the calm is gone!—the shadowy woof 
Of heaven is rob’d in clouds of dark’ning ire! 
Terrific thunders shake the rending roof 
Above with lengthen’d peals of laughter dire— 
Then, darting, to their gaping graves retire 


the ground. 
XXVI. 
’Tis chang’d—the loud-lung’d storm hath fled 
away; 
Soft zephyrs o’er the sea each other chase 
And sport with silvery feet upon the spray, 
When lo! a boat!—it bears the hated race, 
Th’ accursed strangers of the paly face! 
It shoots along—it nears—they land—nor spoke, 
But tore his dovelet from her nestling place— 
He sprang fierce forward—when a sudden 
stroke 


Fell on his brow, and darkness o’er his senses 


broke. 
XXVII. 

He woke again! and, gliding o’er the sea, 
The swift oars glancing in the sun-beams warm; 
On, on, they sped!—and from the shore did he 
Behold his love clasp’d in the spoiler’s arm!— 
And now she frantic tore away her form 
And wildly plunged into the dark deep tide!— 
The closing waves smile o’er each heavenly 

charm, 


Like Hope o’er infant death. He wildly cried, 


In anguish, rage, anc grief. He wakes. She’s at 


his side! 
XXVIII. 
“And hast thou left thy starry home, where late 
I saw thee flee, to quell my deep despair? 
A spirit now, to soothe my lonely state? 
But no! that breathing form!—that face so fair! 
That heaving breast!—these lips!—that floating 
hair!— 
It is! it is!—my love—my a!] is here! 
More bright than happy habitant of air! 
And is it thou, unto my soul so dear, 
?—or do vain visions still appear? 


XXIX. 


‘But speak—but say—what fate awaits thee 
tell! 

Oh calm my aching soul’s solicitude! 

Why art thou here within this guarded cell? 

Ha! see! that hand!—’tis stain’d with dripping 
blood! 

Oh cruel sight!—and have that ruffian brood 

Then led thee here to sad captivity? 

Must that fair form waste in this solitude? 

Oh death indeed! art thou condemn’d with me 


To taste to-morrow’s flames?” ‘‘I come to set thee 


free! 
XXX. 


“Yes! yes! ’tis 1 have come!—nor guarded door 
Nor massive bolt from my belov’d could part! 














Thine hours of sad imprisonment are o’er! 
This reeking poniard here (nay do not start— 
Love bade the deed) hath reach’d the craven 

heart 
OF thy fell jailer and hath lain him low— 
This knife thou gav’st to shield from shame!— 
thou art 
Escap’d the fatal thraldom of thy foe! 
Free as the winged winds that o’er our vallies blow! 


XXXI. 


“But haste!—young Day contends with yielding 
night! 
The traitor stars are rushing from the view!” 
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They reach its base—the craggy height as- 
cend— 

They fiint—they pause to catch a hasty 
breath— 

A sudden flash!—a deaf’ning sound doth rend 

The echoing rocks!-—from off the waves be- 
neath 

Whirls through the hissing air, the winged 
death! — 

And one wild piercing shriek the heart appals 

Then blood bestains the verdure underneath 

Their feet with crimson dye. She reels!—she 
falls! — 


No more—but forth they rush in eager flight—| She sinks upon the earth!—young life hath burst 


They reach the murm’ring strand. ‘‘What! no 
canoe?” 
“Nay! nay: I swam the lake—for well I knew 
That loudly the quick plash of gleaming oar 
(And drowsy night hath ears to waken too) 
Would sound along this solitary shore— 
But softly, through the space, these limbs the 
wavelets bore.” 
XXXII. 
They pause not—plunge into the friendly tide,— 
The silver sea, receiving, smiles serene, 
And waken’d ripples, o’er its surface wide, 
Lift up their heads and glow with joyous mein— 
The while amid the parting waves is seen, 
As side by side they go, that faithful pair, 
Now in the middle space. You might, I ween, 
Admiring at the sight, have deem’d they were 
A Neried and her love. But hark! upon the air 


XXXII. 


That sudden shout of dire portent! It ceas’d. 
Again! again!—a wild and fearful note!— 
The infant day is struggling in the east, 
And paves with light the mountain scene re- 
mote. 

Through te dim dawn is seen a bounding boat! 
Fierce arms are glimm’ring in the golden light! 
Ay! dreadful death is on the waves afloat! 
Gaily it dances o’er the waters bright 

As hast’ning where some scene of revel did invite. 


XXX1V. 


That shout fell on their ears, as loud it rose, 
The death-knell to their hope of safety o’er— 
Fearful as midnight voice of many woes! 
Piercing with horror’s knife the bosom’s core! 


Frantic they reach the maiu-land’s murm’ring | P4** of hubby, 


shore, 
A high cliff, crown’d with darkly waving pine 
And cypress gloom, above doth sternly soar; 
Rude rocks along its rugged sides recline; 
On its tall top the first faint beams of morning 
shine. 
Vol. 1—37. 


its thralls! 
XXXVI. 


With horror bound, long time he moves no 
limb, 

But mutely, wildly stands—nor speaks, nor 
hears, 

Save that last stifled sigh, a sound; to him 

Nought save that lovely, lifeless form appears; 

Those manly cheeks drink floods of gushing 
tears, 

That ne’er had tasted liquid grief before; 

His piteous moans the sobbing zephyr bears 

Upon his wings;—he hangs that chill’d form 
o’er, 


Watching the cruel wound whence flows the pur- 


ple gore. 
XXXVI. 

Upon the steep appear’d the murderous band; 
The sight each fiery pulse of fury weke; 
No friendly weapon there within his hand, 
With angry arm he wrench’d a branch of oak 
And wild upon his fierce pursuers broke;— 
Three sunk below into the sounding tide, 
Dash’d down the rock at one avenging stroke; 
When, pierc’d with many wounds, he reach’d 

her side, 


And faintly fell upon her lifeless breast—and died. 





A Breaxrast Conras.—My dear, what o’clock 


do you suppose it was when you came home last 
night? 


Husband—I believe it was nearly one, for your 


lamp was out. 


Wile—Yes, but then you know the sun was up. 
This reply produced expicssive silence on the 
who gave his tea an extra stir. 





‘My dinner don’t agree with me,” said a man 
to his wife, after an extraordinary hearty meal, 
“I don’t blame it, my dear, I expected as much 


when I saw you jawing it so hard.” —Louisville 
Star. 
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FREAKS OF FORTUNE.| 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘WILD WESTERN SCENES.” 


VOLUME SECOND. 


_ CHAPTER I. 

“Take them up yourself, Jim; I've got some 
entries to make,”’ said ‘Tum, to a fellow-clerk at 
Mr. Grvat’s store. 

“Pil be hanged if I do!” 

“Why not? it is as much your duty as mine.” 

‘Before you came here, J had the books to post, 
and the smaller boys did these things. If you 


write a fairer hand, it don’t prove that I’m turn- | 


ed a little errand boy again!” 

“What's the matter there, boys?’ cried Mr. 
Groat, entering the store from the street. 

“Nothing,” answered Tom Sculk. 

“But there was sumething the matter, as 1 came 
in,” rejoined Mr. Groat. 

‘“‘We were only contending good humoredly, 


which should do a little bit of work here; we | 


were both anxious, and were quarrelling about 


the preference.” 
This wasa tremendous fib, as the reader knows; 
but Tom had a strong imagination. Mr. Groat 


was imposed on, and was delighted; he looked at | 


the heap of ‘Down Easters’ on the floor, and then 
at the young men. ‘Tom now depended on the 


virtue of his finesse, and the good opinion of his | 


master, to be excluded from the onerous job. 
“Well, boys,” said Mr. Groat, smiling, ‘1 have 
determined how to decide the matter. Here, Jim, 
take these fifty up stairs—and Tom, do you take 
the other fifty. As you consider itsuch a luxury, 
you may take a single volume at a time, for what 
I care. But now | think of it, as this isa dull 
time, you may just despatch the business as quick 
as you can, and then have a whole day’s repast 


dusting the shelves up there, and placing things | 


in order. Having nothing better to do, | will em- 


ploy myself posting the books and minding the | 


store, while you are regaling aloft.” 

This was obliging them with a vengeance! 
But there was no appeal, and the young men set 
to work sulkily and in silence. The first load 
that Jim ceposited in the third story, he threw 
down rudely, with a “hang the Down Easters!” 
Tom laid his down in a deep study, and returned 
for more without saying anything. 

“Hang the Down Easters!” repeated Jim, 
throwing down another load. 

“I 1as this book been condemned, Jim?” inquir- 
ed Tom, looking over a page in the second vol- 
ume. 

“I eondemn it, but the critics are afraid to do 
s0.”” 


, Freaks of Fortune. 
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“1 should like to know what they are afraid 
of!” said Tom, in the not uncommon mode o. 
speaking, which may or may not be construed 
| intoa civil question; and at the sime time neither 
diminished nor aggravated his petulance. 

It was a scattering, or random kind of firing,— 
as much as to say, ‘1 shoot this gun, do you shoot 
| that, sir;’ or in political parlance, it was noncom- 
mittal. Oh, that we coula find a good essay on 
the points of speech! 





“They are afraid to condemn it, for this reason: 
| if they were to do so, the work would go to a se- 


| cond edition immediately.”’ 
| “Ha, ha, ha! You don’t expect me to believe 
that, Jim??? 
“1 don’t care a cent whether you do or not. I 
| know there is a publisher in a neighboring city, 
who has a scribbler hired to abuse his publica- 
tions.” 

This edifying conversation was partly heard by 
a gentleman who had stepped up to examine the 
well-filled shelves. Hearing the Down Easter 
mentioned, his curiosity was excited, and pur- 
| chasing the book, he departed hastily. 





“Jim, I shall believe every thing you say in fu- 
ture. That man bought the work, simply because 
you abused it.” 
| “Then the author is indebted to my gall, and 
| not his genius. None of the American writers 
| have genuine genius,” 

“I don’t believe you, Jim, though I have bound 
myself to do so.” 

“The thunder you don’t! Just stand where you 
are, and look round at the ten thousand volumes 
before you. Ouly three in a hundred are by Amer- 
ican authors.” 

“What of that? Don’t you observe many were 
written before we were a nation?” 

“| ¢on’t care for that—we have produced no- 
thing fit to read since we have becn a nation.” 
“Ha, ha, ha! You are a pretty critic, indeed: 
| An American, too!” 

“I suppose | know as much about the matter 


This was spoken pointedly, with a 





jas you do?” 
| ‘look.’ 

| had no intention,” said Tom, seriously, ‘of 
| boasting of my erudition, which may be very de- 
| fective; but, sir, | will now say this much—it is 
/my opinion you know nothing at all about the 
matter.’’ 

“Then, sir, my opinion is—that you are a fool!” 
This was hardly spoken before Tom seized a book, 
(Irving,) which he threw with all his might, and it 
took effect on Jim’s stomach, knocking the breath 
out of him. 

“If I don’t pay you back, I wish J] may be shot!” 
said he, recovering, and launching Sir Walter at 





| Sculk’s head. It struck him on the forehead, pro- 








~~ 
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ducing a kind of diziness—yet the sensation was 
rather tickling than painful. 

Tom then hurled Cooper, who was met half 
way by Marryat, and both fell to the earth ex- 
panded and harmless. 
but Tom now occupied a dark corner of the room, 
and easily dodged him, and sent Simms in return, 





‘Have you the work bound in morocco?” said 
the lady, taking some money out of her reticule. 

*Yes—morocco—voice—” 

“Will you be pleased to get it for—O is it possi- 


Jim threw Smollet next, | ble!” 


“Yes—Miss—Lucy, by heaven!” 
“Who could have expected to find you here, 


who cut the enemy’s mouth an inch wider at one | Tom!” 


corner. Jim tried Fielding with no better success, 
and Tom threw Penn Smith, who carried away 
the adversary’s hat. 

Here the battle was suspended a moment, while 
Each, 
however, was at his post in a twinkling, and 
threw down his arm full of missives. 

“Take that!” exclaimed Jim, which was hardly 
uttered before Sculk felt Byron about hig throat, 
and he coughed in agony. 

Tom, in a greater rage than ever, gathered up 


the combatants procured new supplies. 





“And you inquiring for Chesterfield!” 

“Why not? Iam different from what you once 
knew me.” 

“It needs no ghost to tell me that! Lucy, why 
did you turn your head aside when I met you in 
the street one day? Why should you hate me sv:”’ 


“FT don’t hate yon, Tom—but I am determined 
to reform and live a pious life. I expected you 
had furgotten—at least cared nothing for me.” 


‘Forget you? never!” exclaimed Tom, seizing 


such parts of Prentice as he could find scattered | #4 kissing her hand. 


about, which set the enemy’s nose to bleeding. 

“There, sir!” 
Tom’s head. But he was enabled to escape this 
as well as others, by his expert dodging and the 
darkness of his position. 

“Take that!” said Tom, and Paulding gave the 
adversary a blow on the chin. | 

“Try this, then!’ and Hood slapped Tom in the 
mouth. Bird then flew at Jim’s head, carrying 
away a portion of his hair. 

Goldsmith next came at Tom, but opened wide 
on the way and gently fell against his heart, where 
he remained as a shield. Bryant started next, and 
lodged without injury in Jim’s vest pocket. John- 
son nextcame roaring at Tom, but striking poor 
Goldsmith, they both tumbled down together. 

Tom now commenced a rapid discharge, where- 
in Kennedy, Willis, Fay, McClung, Thomas, Neal, 
and some dozen more took an active part, and were 
met by a like number fromthe enemy. The con- 
cussion prostrated them both. When they rose 
again, an army of a thousand hitherto in reserve, 


ranged upin Jim’s rear, and Tom’s last resort was ; , 
Put | der» which he handed the porter, and which ran 


to seize on the bullets of the foe at his fect. 
here the battle was cut short by the voice of Mr. 
Groat below. 

“Why do you make such a tremendous noise up 
there, boys?” 

“We were killing rats,” cried Tom. 

“And you were throwing the books at them, 
I expect. Come down, Jim; I am going out. 


said Jim, and Bulwar whizzed by 





| 


“Tom, I always loved you. If you will come 
when my character is good, maybe father will 
consent.”’ 

“J will, Lucy. How much better you look than 
formerly!” 

“Do you think so?’’ said she, throwing aside the 
veil through which Tom had rather guessed than 
looked. But she was really improved, and the 
sweet smile preduced by the flattering compli- 
ment, (when did poor woman resist it?) was truly 
irresistible. 

“Lucy, no one can see us now—there would be 
no harm ina kiss.” 

“Are yousure no one would see us?” said she, 
innocently yielding her soft lips to the rascal. 


Mr. Groat’s voice was again heard b-low, and 
the young lady quickly departed. Tom went be- 
low, and observed Mr. Groat intently reading a 
paragraph in the evening Gazette, which he soon 
threw aside. 


| “Tom,” said he, “go tell the porter to come 


hither.” He then took up a pen, and wrote an or- 





thus: “Mr. will please send in one hundred 
copies of ‘Harpooning the Devil,’ and charge them 
to trade account.” The porter soon returned, 
with the laconic answer, ‘they can only be had 
for cash.’ 

“We must have some, any how; go back and 
tell him so,” said Mr. Groat, somewhat displeased 


Tom, show the young lady going up stairs the | @t his brother in business.” 


American Chesterfield; sell her a copy at the | 
wholesale price; we have too many on hand.” | 

The young lady mentioned, wore a dark veil 
that entirely obscured her face. Tom danced | 
about, waiting on her with extreme politeness, 
strongly mixed with curiosity to behold her fea 
ture?”’ 


The next morning the store of Mr. Groat, and 
all others that had the work, were beset witha 
dense crowd. Every other person you met wend- 
ing home, had the ‘Devil Harpooned,’ under his 
arm. Admiration was at the highest pitch inthe 
literary circles, and Mr. Gilray’s name was on the 
tonzueofevery one. Yet that person was no where 





“ 
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to be found; not even his publisher knew where he | 
lived, nor could Geoffrey, whose inquiries were 
unremitted, obtained the least information con- 
cerning him. The work was sold before the ex- 
piration of three days, and a demand fur farther 
supplies, induced the publisher to issue a new edi- 
tion. Jt was unreservedly praised; much on ac- 
count of its merit, but infinitely more in reference | 
to the author of ° 

Geoffrey called on his friend Tom. 

“Tom, can you tell me anything about my un- 
cle?” 

“Your uncle? Is he not dead?” 

“Certainly not! Do you not observe that the | 
Jate popular work is by him?” | 

“Is this Mr. Gilray your uncle?” | 

“Yes. Ifyou know where I canfind him, pray | 
tell me without delay.” 


**Here’s his name on the title page. 


! 
} 


But where | 
he himself is, no body knows. 
saw him not long since, carrying a proof to the 
printing office. We was in a dirty alley, and there 
wasa ragged set about him, calling all sort of 
names, and hooting him for a poor miserable au- 
thor. They had no idea then, that he was about 
being the greatest man in the city. Geoffrey, you | 
will soon be up in the world; he can’t help but be 

rich again. 1 have also heard of your fine speech 

made in court the other day. What a good thing 

it was, that I backed out, when we were going to 

shoot ourselves.” 


One of our boy’s 


“Tom, | must be off, if you can give me no in- | 
formation about my uncle. Iam resolved not to | 
rest till | find him.” 

“Stay a moment Geoffrey. A thought strikes 
me that ! have seen him lately. The boy who 
saw him in the alley, said he was a pale lank | 
Jooking man, with long hair hanging down his | 
neck and almost hiding his fice. Now I am cer- | 
tain I have seen such a person lounging in the | 
store during business hours, before al] the late | 
work wassold. He bought nothing, and seemed | 
to watch every one who purchased books, and | 
slyly examine what ones they were. We will | 
have a new supply in the morning, and if you | 
come here about eleven o'clock, I think he will be 
back, and if it is your uncle, you ought to know 
him.” Geoffrey agreed to the prepo-ition, and , 
withdrew to his office. 

Looking over a late official organ, our hero saw | 
in the list of appointments by the President, that 
Diavo was installed in tho otfice so long anticipat- 
ed, and Gleaner also hada post of minor import- | 
ance. He threw aside the piper, and was soon | 
engrossed with his study. His reputation was 
much enhanced by his recent success in several | 
cases of moment, in the superior court. fle was | 
now engaged in defending a man of respectable | 
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life. 


| Gilray. 


family and wealth, under a charge of murder.— 
Occurrences had transpired pending the prelimi- 
nary investigation of the case, that satisfied him of 
his client’s innocence, and that the accusation was 
ofa malicious nature. All his energies were now 
concentrated on the subject, preparatory for the 
trial, which was toensue in a few days. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 

Two foreigners of rank, Lord Comly, and Sir 
Thomas Snatchit, on a tour of Amer.ca, were 
briefly sojourning at the ******* ***** hotel.— 
They were sitting together in their well furnished 
apartinent, after a stately promenade up ******* 
street, where they had ridiculed the Yankees, and 
laughed at what they were pleased to term the 
vulgar absurdities of our fine belles. 

“Sir Thomas, this new publication is no pner- 
lity, though. The Yankee who could write it, 
has evidently enjoyed the benefit of European 
” 

“Pshaw! H's all a Yankee trick at bottom, 
Comly. The , Was never written by this 
It was done by some one on our side of 
the water, who concealed his name so effecttally, 
that it has never been fuund out. The author 
perhaps is now dead, and this fellow, thinking 
himself secure, is going to make a fortune by the 
imposture. Why not specu'ate in this way, as 
well as wooden hams. By the way, my lord, 
have you taken the precaution regularly to exam- 
ine your meat at the table?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Now I remember the taste of the 
nutmeg could hardly be discerned in the san- 
garee!” 

“But, my lord,” resumed Sir Thomas, after a 
few moments’ grave study, ‘‘we must, I suppose, 
attend to the old baron’s matter, while in this 
country.” 

‘‘Ay, Il suppose so, Sir Thomas. Yet it seems 
to me, the rich fantastical old widower might 
have made choice of some other country wherein 
to find an heir. I warrant he might find some 
of his progeny nearer home, if his inquiries should 


chance to lead him in the vicinity of his deceased 
| son’s nocturnal haunts.” 


“Quite likely, my lord. But the temperate old 


| aristocrat who never could abide his son’s wild 
‘netions while living, would hardly countenance 


his illegitimate offspring, which | am told are to 


| be found among milliners and chamber maids.” 


“The old man is very rich, exclusive of his 
baronical estates. It would be a subject for Bul- 
wer, should we find an inheritor of his countless 
hoards in some dirty shop, or a begrimed plough 
boy. How shall we set about the business, Sir 
Thomas? advertise ia the papers?” 
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“Oh, no, my lord—that is such a vulgar mode. | determined to carry the books himself. When he 
We can easily make the requisite inquiry. Ifwe!| entered, the bundle was under one arm, and his 
fail, why it will only be doing old England a ser- | hat under the other. He stood a moment to ad- 
vice, by feeding some son of her own, instead of just his feet, placing his toes precisely even. He 
an alien.” | then scraped his left foot slowly about two feet 

“True, Sir Thomas. Upon my word, were I | back, and bowed very low to one, and then with 
only a few years younger, and not known to the | his other foot to the other. 
baron, I should consider it no condescension to| ‘‘How are you, Mr. Suatchit, Esqr? Hon. Mr. 








impose myself on him as the long lost kinsman.— | Comly, your servant.” 
His treasure would be sufficient to repair all our | “Ha, ha, ha!” 
losses at the gaming table, and do away the ne-| ‘“‘He, he, he!” ~ 


cessity of making such disagreeable trips as this.” | “lang me, gentlemen, if I came ‘here to be 
“By Jupiter, Comly! a splendid thought has laughed at” 
just floated across my brain!” | “Forgive us, my fine fellow,” said Lord Comly; 


| . 
. P . | &- , » ¢ 
“Let's have it, Snatehit; your coinage is never | the customs of this country are so very different 


spurious, if relating to money or women.” | from ours, that it is impossible to repress our 
ieee lke , laughter, sometimes.” 
a fo ila, any lene Sep age of hetenatag | “It’s all very natural, sir; I sometimes feel a 
} . ’ , 


vit! od.” : : 
— — wreped , f thi | queer kind of hankering in the muscles of my 
tts Aaagdireanelpadedeen einaly Carer ee right arm. But when you come here to Rome, 
ey ep pers “ Sa will = = by the | you ought to do as Rome does. If you stick to 
ay SS Oe Cee ee ee ere | your practices, you'll find we’ll stick to ours. If 


**We will have to use loaded dice.” | you gp cheat heghing in cur theis, we emceun 
> aa 
6 q af as.”” 2 = . 3 
We have done that before, Sir Thoma ._ | continue our habit of knocking you down.” 
“Then what should prevent us fiom getting | 
| 


some booby to personate this lost heir, who will 
agree to share the products?” 

“Ha! I'l humor him!” said his lordship, aside, 
and then added, ‘‘Excellent, by all that is prosper- 
ous! Let me see. He told me he had ascertained that 
the father of this young man died some twenty 
years ago, when the son was but a child. Koew 
nothing of the complexion, hair, or features. We 
must keep probability in view, as the erities say. 
Sir Thomas, I think this thing can be managed; 


I am charmed with your scheme.” 


“By the Lord, Comly, we should get some na- 
tive ciceroni to accompany us on this tour; such 
would enable us to avoid many disagreeable scenes; 
and if it came to blows, we could set ‘Greek 
against Greek.’ ” 

“No bad idea that, Sir Thomas.” 

“Gentlemen, I’m first rate at fighting,” said 
Tom. 

‘“‘We doubt it not sir, he, he! and regret that 
your business, which doubtless is lucrative, should 
prevent you from being our man.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Tom, “if you are serious, I 

“Then let us look out some fitting person; give | am willing to be your companion. J have a great 
him his name, have the affair citeulated freely | desire to travel.” 
by the newspapers, and enjoy the eclat of benevo-| «Are you not one of the principals in the con- 
lent English noblemen for a few months, while | cern?” 

Amos, our amanuensis, endites our book of tra- ‘Lord no! or perhaps I should say, no my lord, 
vels. We will then treat with some upulent pub- | [| am only a clerk.” 

lisher here and sail for our merry homes, before | “Ha, ha, ha! Then you would not hesitate 
it comes out and the hurly burly begins.” | much to be our companion! Sir Thomas, I fear 

“‘Sir Thomas, I give you credit for being a bet- | our countrymen are sadly mistaken in America, 
ter financier than the great ******. Our plans| They inquire not into the condition of those with 
are now formed, and nothing remains but to exe- | whom they come in contact, but take it fur grant- 
cute. led they are fair specimens of society, when, I 

“A slight rap was heard at the door, and Tom doubt not, those they vituperate with so much 
Sculk made his appearance, with a few books | p'ins, belong not to the respectable class here.— 
which these gentlemen had purchased at Mr. | Why we have been in this place some days now, 
Groat’s, to amuse them during their contemplated | without being noticed but by barkeepers, and por- 
excursions. When Tom learned they were no- | ters!” 
blemen sure enough, and not those black lipped im- “If you'll write that down in a book, we'll pub- 
postors met with in every square of ******* street, | Jish it for you, and then you'll be sure to be taken 
his curiosity was at the utmost pitch to discover | into good society,” said Tom. 
wherein they differed from ordinary men. He} ‘Deuce take the aristocratic republicans! My 
therefore relieved the porter of his burden, and | lord,” continued Sir Thomas, with some interest, 
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“the young man before us would do admirably for say he thought his ancestors were from some part 


our purpose—what think you?” 

“I don’t know. Pray excuse me fora brief 
space, as I am going directly to **** street, to de- 
liver a letter of introduction in the true Ameri- 
can style.” Here his lords'iip departed, convinc- 
ed that there was a class of exclusives here as well 
as at the ‘west end.’ 

‘What is your name, my dear fellow?” inquired 
Sir Thowas, languidly reclining on a sofa. 


“Thomas—"’— 

** Well, so far it is like mine.” 

“Sculk.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” Sir Thomas rose up with a crim- 
son and convulsed face. 

*] should like to know ‘what’s ina name,’ ”’ re- 
plied Sculk. 

“Truly,” replied Sir Thomas, ‘more than the 
poet dreamed of--there is a singular felicity in 
yours. But it must be changed.” 

“*Must be changec? Not as long as 

“As your name is Sculk. But what s»y you to 
being a man of pleasure, rich, and great?” 

“‘Pleasure—lI like that; all pleasure is so agreea- 
ble. Rich? ha, ha, ha! that would be comfortable 
indeed; why I should be sick with joy! Great? | 
should expire!” 

“I can place all these things in your posses- 
sion.” 

“You've only got two legs, two arms, and one 
head, just like other people. They never could 
do these things for me.” 

“To these | can procure youa title. You may 
have respec able rank, inexhaustible wealth, anda 
residence in Great Britain.” 

‘Have you a sister in want of a husband?” 

“Pshaw! Yet, indeed you might marry my sis- 
ter.” 

“ft am Christophero Sly; call not me—honor, nor 
‘lordship.’ I have read something, though born a 
Yankee. Your Knightship can’t come it over 
me.” 

Is it possible you have seen Shakspeare? Give 
me your hand! But my dear fullow, | am not de- 
ceiving you. There isan old baron in our coun- 
try who has broad lands, and chests of gold, with- 
out an heir. He has learned that a member of 
his family removed to this country with lord Bal- 
timore, and of whom is a great grand son living. 
He commissioned my lord Comly and myself tu 
find him out, and bring him over to England. = It 
is hisintention to confer on him his estates and 
title, with the aid of Parliament. We can no 
where hear of this young man: now if you will 
agree to --—” 

“Dll give you seven eights of every thing, if you 
will make me that great grand son! And who 
knows but I amthe very one? My father used to 


” 





v 


of Europe, and I am his only son.” 

“It shall be done. Call this evening at seven 
o'clock, and we w.ll make farther arrangements. 
I have no duubt you will answer the purpose as 
well as any one in existence; and your cunning 
knowledge of books will be no disadvantage, when 
you are introduced to our society in England. Let 
me enjoin you not to mention the subject to any 
one. Come again at seven.” 

Tom departed with a whizzing in his head, like 
theeffervescence of a bottle of champagne. He 
marched into Mr. Groat’s store, with the stately 
step of **°**"** *##*H* Why should not a man 
act independently, when he is indepencent? The 
best of us will do it—‘it is the nature of the brute.’ 

“Tom,” said Mr. Groat, with an offended brow, 
‘why have you remained so long away?” 

“Why have I remained away so long? 
waits for me as well as any body!” 

“What's that, Sir? Are you not aware that your 
time belongs to me, Sir?”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha! A freeman’s time belong to a 
weak mortal!” Tom gracefully seated himself in 
his master’s great cha'r, throwing back the collar 
of his coat on his shoulder, and ruoning his thumbs 
in the arm holes of his vest. 

You scoundrel you! You have been drinking!” 
Tom benthis eyes haughtily on Mr. Groat, with 
a glance of patrician contempt. 


, sir; butno plebeian has a right to 


Time 






tly on the subject. Jim, hand me 


paper.” 
"said Jim in amazement, ‘‘Tom’s 
crazy! He ought to be sent to the lunatic asylum 


bu impertinent puppy! I'll teach you more 
respectful language!” Saying this, Tom sprang 
from his chair, and bestowed several hearty kicks 
on his fellow clerk’s posteriors. | Jim, not relish- 
ing the operation, nor caring to engage with a 
madman, fled out of the door into the street. Mr. 
Groat himself, pale with alarm, followed the ex- 
ample. The boys below and above, hearing the 
uproar, ran up and down to the doors communicat- 
ing with the store, peeped a moment, and then also 
ran out, leaving Sculk sole occupant of the prem- 
ises, 

Tom deliberately took up a pen and wrote as 
follows: ee saith 

“This is to inform whom it may concern, and 
Mr. Groat in particular, that there was once a 
disguised king in this country. I am not a king, 
but noble. The time has arrived when there is 
no longer any necessity for maintaining my incog- 
nito, and of course I throw off my servile employ- 
ment. The disgraceful language of Mr. Groat, 
I pardon, inasmuch as he was not aware of my 
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rank at the time of uttering it; but | caution him 
to be very careful in future. I now take my leave» 
with many thanks for the kindness I have met 
with from divers individuals, while in the capacity 
ofa menial. Farewell. I will retain my assutned 


namea few days longer. 





Signed, T. Scuk, etc. ete. 

Some persons in the street, witnessing the pre- 
cipitate withdrawal of Mr. Groat and the boys 
from the store, thought there was a fire within, 
and gave the alarm accordingly. Now the great 
bell was tolling, and instantly there was no less 
than a dozen engines drawn up in front of the 
house, in readiness to commence the flood, as soon 
as the first smoke appeared. 

Tom bestowed not a passing notice onthis. But 
his lucrubrations were soon arrested in a different 
manner. Mr. Groat, at the head of some twenty 
neighbors, entered the store with wide eyes gazing 
suspiciously at our present hero. 


*Tom,” said his employer, ‘these gentlemen | 


wish tospeak with you.” 

“They do me much honor. I have the plea- 
sure gentlenen—Let go my wrist, sir!” <A big 
red faced merchant seized Tom’s hand that was 
held out in salutation, with the grasp of a vice; 
and another pinioned him behind. 

**Hold him fast!” cried Mr. Groat. 

‘‘Let me go!” cried Tom. 

“Take that!” cried Jim, slapping him on the 
face. 

“Gentlemen, why am I served in this man- 
ner?” inquired Sculk, with ill repressed emotion. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Groat, “your head is 
wrong,—and you must submit to confinement.” 

‘It is a base falsehood! Read that paperon the 
desk!” ‘The paper was read aloud, and the com- 
pany with one assent voted him a lunatic. Poor 
Tom was bound fast with a scurvy rope, thrust 
into an old hack, and driven off. 


oe 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Geoffrey rose to address the jury. The house 


was crowded to excess, not only by the frien's of | 


the accused, but hundreds comprising both sexes, 
who had heard of the young man’s powers of ora- 
tory, and were attracted thither with the expecta- 
tion of enjoying an intellectual treat. Nor were 
they disappointed. Geoffrey commenced ina low 
impressive manner, without betraying the slight- 
est embarrassment. He had adopted the only ef- 
ficacious plan of dispelling the clogging diffidence 
incident on such occasions. It was the bestowal 
of every moment on the subject, without giving 
his thoughts an instant’s opportunity to dwell on 
the possibility ofa failure. He came not with a 
written speech well conned, with nothing to do 





| but to deliver it in the cold distinct tones of the 
practiced clerk. He knew not the words he was 


about to make use of, but he had comprehended ev- 
ery ramification of the case, and depended on 
his heart to deliver his argument according to the 
| dictation of nature. And when was ever Nature 
| deficient? ‘The wild savage of the forest as 
| well as the most polished orator of civilized na- 
| tions, understands her language. Geoffrey refer- 
| red not to his youth, nor to those more experienc” 
| ed who preceded him, but clung to the subject.— 
| His action was not according to any prescribed 
system, but left to the nu. -ulse of the moment. In 
| his manner there was great variety, but in every 
| modulation of his voice, and motion of his body, 
| there was that which enlisted the admiration and 
| intense interest of the auditor. Now, like the 
| gentle whisper of the autumnal breeze, his plain- 
tive accents fell distinctly on the ears of all, and 
the deep fountains of the breast were beginning to 
| be slightly agitated. Now a torrent of irrepressi- 
| ble and overwhelming passion burst forth, and ev- 
| ery throb of the heart swerved to and fro, like the 
| vast billows of the ocean tossed hither and tither 
| by the invisible wind. He controlled the helm of 
every mind, and easily discovered through the 
tear of sympathy in every eye, that success was 
certain. He sat down pale and exhausted, but 
with the applause of every one present. There 
could be seen the meditative face of ******** the 
distinguished counsellor, the bushy thoughtful 
brow of *****, the accomplished logician, and the 
bare smooth furehead of *****, the orator. All turn- 
ed in commendation to the promising young man. 


Not only these, but several members of the na- 
tional Legislature, taking advantage of the holi- 
day recess to passa few days in the city, were 
there. The capacious forehead, and dark expres- 
sive eye of *****, the champion of his coun'ry’s 
honor, and vindicator of her constitution, might 
be seen, prophetically regarding his young coun- 
tryman. The jury returned a verdict of ‘Nor 
Guiry,’ and the house again resounded a tri- 
| umph. 

The speech shortly after appeared in a printed 
form, and the universal applause it elicited, estab- 
lished our hero’s fame. 

His uncle had discovered himself, and was now 
in the full career of popular favor. He advised 
his nephew to neglect nothing in the prosecution 
of his profession, and sought to repair his own for- 
tune by the employment of his pen. 

But if our here’s present success is a source 
| of satisfaction, inasmuch as they were likely to 

dispel the threatened ills of poverty, yet they 
were Viewed by him with strange indifference.— 
There was a weight upon his heart which no tide 
of popularity could entirely remove. The lost 
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Viola! The day appointed to meet the mysterious | “That's it! nothing more nor less than a charge 
creole at Washington, was at hand, but he thought of lunacy,” said one of the guards. 

not of fulfi'ling his promise. His mind could sug- “It's a deuced lie!” retorted Ton, throwing his 
gest no utility in it—the public announcement of | head at the man’s red nose, and kicking his shins. 


the dread event was prooftoo abundant for him, “Tie his feet! tie lis feet!” vociferated the at- 


and an interview in her present condition prom- tendant. 
ised anything but happiness. He therefore deter-| “Tom, if you go on at this rate, I shall certain- 
mined to redouble his studies, in the hope that ly believe you are crazy, sure enough.” 
Time would befriend him. He now had friends “What's that, Geoffrey? do yousay so? Oh don’t! 
whom he coald esteem; the cherishing of their If you say I’m mad, | shall have to believe it, my- 
kind offices, might prevent his affections from self. Oh don’t say so! for I agreed with these 
running to waste, and the arduous duties imposed | menagerie keepers tu leave the matter to you.” 
on hita giving such ample exercise both to the | Geoffrey took the hint and desired the gentle- 
head and heart, possibly might, in a few years, | Me" to entrust the young man, who was a partic- 
remove the deep impression of his blasted hopes of | ular fiiend, to him. It was done after some little 
connubial happiness. negotiation, and Sculk sprang into the house 
He was sitting alone in his now well furnished | with alacrity on finding himself liberated 
office, engaged in reflections of the above nature, | When coated 7 the office, our hero demanded 
when an Irishman with a whip in his hand en- | @ history of his friend's strange affair. 
tered. “Geoffrey, in the first place, I’m about being 
“There's a crature out here in a carriage would | ™*d¢ & lord, or knight, as sure as you're living.” 


spake with you—but his spaking will do no good, “You are crazy.” 
“I aint—by heaven! Could a madman swear 


for he’s non compus.” | and " A 
“Who is it?” demanded Geoffrey, thinking it | = aor - — ly as! ot 
—— J your swearing, I find it always too genu- 
some case wherein his professional services were ine, but I see no reason in you now.” 
soquies. , th : “I do not exclaim against ‘The foul fiend Flib- 
“Tean't tell +. precisely who it is, for I don’ | ponigibbit’—nor sing ‘Pillicock sat on pillicock’s 
know his name. hill,’ nor ery ‘Poor Tom’s a’cald,’ do 1? Let this 
“I presume not. Then can you tell what he | satisfy you; Can a madman quote Shakspeare?”’ 
wants with me?” “Certainly! three fourths of those who do it 
“J cannot —naither can he—for he’s demented.” | are tainted. Some, the bard causes to be ranting 
“Will you be kind enough to desire him to | actors, who strut about, thinking themselves 
come in?” lords, instead of starving fools. Others try to be 
“Certainly I will, with the greatest pleasure | poets, and write nonsense of allcolors. | Shaks- 
imaginable. But 1 might as well inform you be- | peare is fatal to the present generation.” 
forehand, that you naad’ntexpicthim to come, for| ‘Good Gracious! then just name what I shall 
he’s chained fast.” do, or say, to convince you of my sanity. Have 
“Pshaw! show ine to him!” you a pistol in the house?” 
Geoffrey walked out and opened the door ofthe | «f should have thought you were coming to 
hack, determined to solve the matter at once. The | your sen-es, had it not been for the last incoher- 


moment he did this, Tom sprang forward, and | ent expression. Nevertheless you s)all be grati- 
oes being able to embrace his friend, fell along | fied. Here, sir, is a large horseman’s pistol with 
with his head and shoulders against his breast. | seventeen balls in it. Blow your brains out as 
“What's the matter? what in the world are you | soon as you please.”’ Geoffiey handed the article 
doing here, Tom?” /named frdm a side press, and then abruptly sat 
“Oh Lord! Geoffrey, will you stand my friend? down with his back to his friend. Tom took the 
| pistol and stared at our hero. 


I will reward you.” 
“You're not in earnest, Geoffrey? seventeen 


“Certainly, Tom; I will be your unflinching 
friend in every turn of fortune. But tell me } balls! Here take it—I’m sober now.” 
quickly what’s the matter. I presume your pres-| ‘I sha!l pay no farther attention to you, until 
ent predicament will prevent your usua] prevari- | you narrate every thing that has transpired in re- 
cation.” lation to this business.” 


“I’m kidnapped!” said Tom, ina deep awful half; Tom related everything as succinctly as possi- 


whisper. ble. 
“Pshaw! Jt is not done clandestinely, at all} ‘“Ha,ha, ha! Then Tom you really have some 


events. But what charge is there against you, | hopes of advancement? You must take a kind 
you crazy fellow, you?” * | leave of me, your friend, before you set out. 








lord, and all that, but on condition that you go 
along and share my prosperity.” 

“Ha, ha! You are to change your name, I sup- 
pose; what will it be?” 

“Hanged if [ know yet; Sir Thomas had forgot- 
ten it. He told me to call this evening, when his 
friend lord Comly would be there, and the whole 
matter should be settled to my satisfaction.” 

“Lord Comly! There is no doubt of his lord- 
ship’s being in the city sure enough! I am invited 


to sup with him this very evening, at General | 


Eno’s to whom he brought letters of introduction. 
Tom, | am almost willing to believe not only your 
Statement, but, that you stand a chance of being 
so exalted. British noblemen some times have 
the frailties of other people: but you, Tom, my 


honest friend, can easily see that you have no right | 


to the inheritance, even should an act of parlia- 
ment be procured for the purpose.” 

“I can seenosuch thing! Who knows that I’m 
not the genuine descendant of this old fellow, 
whoever he is? But whether | am or not, the 
temptation is too great for my philosophy to re- 
sist. Besides, | have thrown up my employment 
and insist on the quid pro quo, as you lawyers 
say. Now, if the fortune was in this country, I 
don’t know that I should take il; but as it’s Eng- 
land ia 

“You have not got ityet. But for the sake of 
gratifying your curiosity, ] advise you to call 
there again, and hear what more they have to 
say.” 

“Sake of curiosity! 
getting the fortune. 


It shall be for the sake of 
Good bye—I’m off.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Well my lord, how did you like your recep- 
tion, and the appearances about your new friend?” 
inquired Sir Thomas, addressing his lordship, who 
was just returned from the delivery of his letter. 

“Excellent, Sir Thomas! I found in the old 
General the frank reception, and candid demean- 
or of a genuine old English gentleman. I see this 
climate isas capable of producing gentlemen as 
any other. His charming daugiter! I was en- 
chanted with her exquisite foot, and hand, and 


face! But her mind, Sir Thomas! I was posi- | 
Lady B. C. or D. cannot com- | 


tively in ecstasy! 
pare with her, upon my honor!” 

“In love, by Jove! Why, my lord, you are not 
going to forestall our journey? Is she rich?” 

“I know not, Sir Thomas. But there is one 
thing I must insist upon.” 

“What isit, my lord?” 

“The abandonment of your project of writing a 
defamatory book of travels in this country.” 

Vol, 1—38, 
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“What! relinquish the profits of our adventure 
after undergoing the perils of the voyage! Had 
| the expedition not promised a weighty contribu- 
| tion in this country, I should have rusticated in 
France. Never fear, my lord; as you are so mi- 

| raculously relieved of all your bitterness, I will not 
| impose much of the labor of composition on you.” — 
“Sir Thomas, I hardly thought you in earnest 
on this subject, and merely assented in sport. I 
should not be surprised now, were you to procure 

a factitious heir for the old baron’s estates!” 

‘‘Humph! He hasbeen playing with my foils, 
deceit, and on me. By the way, my lord, what 
was to be the name of the baron’s heir?” 

“I do not remember at this moment. You will 
find a document in the port-folio containing the 

| name, description of the family, ete. But never 
mind your amusement, and come along with me 
| this evening; 1 will introduce you to my American 
friends.” 

“Excuse me, Comly; I have an engagement 
that must be attended to.” 

When his lordship departed, Sculk entered, and 
long remained closeted with Sir Thomas. 

The conference however, was finally broken up, 
| by Sculk’s abrupt rising. 

“Pll be hanged, if 1 consent to any such thing, 
sir!” 

“Pooh! you are a block-head, you don’t consid- 
er the vast benefits arising——” 

“T don’t want to consider. I want you to re- 
tract that block-head, sir!” 

‘*Be quiet, sir, and hear me—” 

“Hang the bit, sir! I'll tell him every word you 
have said. Now I want you to retract that block- 
head, ina hurry. I’m getting impatient—look at 
this fist, sir!” 

“Do you say you will diyulge what I have 
been telling you?” 

“If [ don’t, I’ll be hanged!” 

“Then only be quiet a moment—I will speedly 
settle matters with you!” 

“Whatare youlocking that door for? What 
are—ugh!” Sir Thomas locked the door, and 
then deliberately took up a bright sword from his 
trunk, with which he advanced on the horror- 
stricken candidate for ancient titles. 

“Oh Lord!” cried Tom, breaking through the 
| frail door; Sir Thomas followed in hot pursuit.— 
Oa reaching the street, Sculk relaxed into a run- 
ning business walk, fearful of attracting the notice 
Sir Thomas pursued in 


| 





of his recent keepers. 
| like manner, with his sword concealed under his 


/coat. Tom knocked at Geoffrey’s duor, but find- 
ing his friend was not in, he chose not to tarry, 
| for on turniug round he beheld the infuriate per- 
secutor coming up a few paces behind. He for- 
bore crying for assistance, convinced that should 
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he do so, the impression would be that he was in 
He next steered his perilous 


a fit of insanity. 
course fur the residence of General Eno, hoping to 
find his friend there. When he reached the man- 
sion, pushing the astonished footman aside, he 
ran into the parlor with every mark of terror 
depicted on his face. 

‘*My friend, Tom, as I live! What brought you 
hither? Why are you so pale?” inquired Geoffrey, 
in some alarm. 

“Is there any blood there?” inquired Sculk, en- 
deavoring to look over his shoulder at his back. 


‘Never look at your back for blood, fellow!— 
From your looks you have none in your body,” 
remarked the General. 


“Certainly this is the young man Sir Thomas 
was speaking to. 1 begin to suspect my friend’s 
honesty! I was told in London, that I would some 
day find him to be a villain. Ifhe has truly sought 
to palm an impostor on the old baron, I shall be 
sufficiently convinced of the nature of his charac- 
ter!” Thus thought Lord Comly, while looking 
at the piteous object before him. 

‘Miss Juliet, will you please to let me set on 
that sofa a little while? I feel very faintish!”’ said 
Tom. 

“Of course,” replied the young lady, rising.— 
“Take my salts—father bring some wine.” 


“Tom smelt, and drank, and revived, amid the 
merriment of the company. 

“Bring him out here; he’s a mad-man!” cried 
some one at the door. Sculk jumped up paler 
than ever, glancing about to see if there was any 


means of escaping the back way. 

“Don’t let him in—he’ll stab me if you do! ugh! 
Sir Thomas did enter, with the point of his sword 
visible below his frock. 

‘Blood and Thunder! There was danger, then! 
Sir,” continued the General, rising haughtily from 
his seat, “this house is a secure asylum forall who 
seek shelter from the storms of the elements, or 
the outrages of a persecutor; but not open for the 
admission of a ruffian.””. Tom got behind the 
General; but all danger ceased. 

‘‘Heavens, here’s Comly!” 

“And I have the honor of beholding Sir Thomas 
Snatchit'” replied his lordship, with much dignity 
and coolness. ‘‘Perhaps,” continued his lordship, 
“Sir Thomas will oblige us by naming what it is 
we are indebted to for this visit.” 

But Sir Thomas remained silent, abashed, and 
confused. 

“Well, sir!”’ said his lordship, addressing Sculk, 
“do you inform us of the cause of this intrusion.” 

“flanged if 1 don’t do it in a minute, if you'll | 
take that spit from him!” But that was unneces- 
sary. Sir Thomas, who was nothing more than 


an adventurer himself, whirled round, and made 
his exit. 

Tom then briefly related the whole matter. 

‘‘What name did you say he wished you to as- 
sume?” inquired Geoffrey.” 

‘*Yours.” 

“Mine!” 

“Yes, in full—Geoffrey Martel.” 

Lord Comly rose, betraying intense interest. 

“heard your name but indistinctly when in- 
troduced. Do | understand rightly, that it is Geof- 
frey Martel?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Did one of your ancestors come to this coun- 
try in company with Lord Baltimore?” 

“Yes sir—it was my paternal great grandfather. 
He was but a lad when he came over.” 

“Then, Sir,” said his lordship, extending his 
hand, “I have the pleasure of addressing the right- 
ful heir of the aged Sir Geoffrey Martel, baronet, 
of the county of -!" 

Our hero bowed, and resumed his seat in si- 
lence. After some farther explanation, every 
doubt was removed of Geoffrey’s identity. Yet 
he remained much absorbed with thought, notwith- 
standing the hearty congratulations of all present. 


“Geoffrey, my lad,” exclaimed the General, 
“never give heed to your scrupulous feelings of 
patriotism. We are at peace, now; but if you 
should see your country involved in a war with 
Great Britain, at sone future day, why you can 
then chose which side you please—but never 
throw a stone at the land of Washington. I ad- 
vise you candidly; were I in your place I would 
go over and take the estates and title. It will be 
a hard blow for me to give up your society—but I 
ama strong believer in the blood of families, and 
keeping up of ancient names and establishments. 
1 will suffer by your gain—but go; I desire it.— 
We will take another trip, I think, Juliet?” The 
old man’s attachment was tested nearly to tears. 

“You must not reject your good fortune, Mr. 
Martel; I believe with my father, that it is your 
duty to repair without delay to the seat of your 
ancestors,”’ said Miss Juliet. 

“Yes, let him go!” continued the General, “but 
—yes—go on! Juliet, it makes no difference where 
I live, while my country has no need of my ser- 
vices. I will now comply with my promise made 
to you some time since. We will go too!” 


‘‘And,” said Lord Comly, ‘‘since{ have detect- 
ed the turpitude of my companion, (who I am 
convinced robbed me of thousands in London, and 
then enticed me hither,) | willavail myself of the 
pleasure of accompanying you.” 

“Thanks, thanks, my lord!” exclaimed the Gen- 
eral. Miss Eno also expressed her satisfaction. 
Geoffrey still remained silent. 
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“And I'm to be left here alone!” said Tom, 
with his head hanging down, in despondency. 

“No, Tom,” said Geoffrey, “if I go you shall 
not be left behind.” 

‘“Huzza! let’s be off, then. I’ll be your valet, 
footman, coachman, or any thing to serve you. | 
am calculated for it; | was born to be of service to 
you!” 

“Ha, ha, ha, I believe it, Tom; I have tried you 
most effectually, and never found you wanting.” | 

Geoffrey rose, begging permission to withdraw 
to apprise his uncle, (who was expected to join | 
them, but in consequence of slight indisposition | 
declined it,) of the circumstance, and have his ad- 
vice on the subject. 

When our hero departed, Sculk was withheld 
from following his example, by the old General, 
who detained him as the representative of his 
friend. Geoffrey often spoke of Tom’s vagaries 





in their presence, and was relating the subject of 


his arrest for insanity, when he made his unexpect- 
ed appearance pursued by the furious knight. They 
now insisted on his completing the story himself: 
He cheerfully complied, but we have a!ready told | 
it to the reader. 

Geoffrey found his uncle in his study, notwith- 
standing aslight illness. 

“Well, Geoffrey, | thought you were laughing | 
with old General Eno this evening. He says you | 
are never seen to smile under this roof, unless it | 
be with himself.” | 

| 
| 





“T assure you I find Miss Juliet as estimable and 
agreeable a companion as her father, but in a differ- 
ent way. One is grave, the other gay, and beth} 
the most interesting and valuable friends in the 
worl.” 

‘Well, sir, yet you have made poor progress in | 
the march of Nature; else ere this, there had been | 
an engagement of hearts. Were you embarked 
in the painful and dread calling of an author, I 
should not wonder at your affections lying dor- | 
mant. As it is, youare the most incumprehensi- | 
ble being in the world.” 

“Uncle, if you will bestow on me your atten- 
tion for a brief space, | will disclose things, the 
nature of which you have not dreamed of.” 

Our hero related everything in connexion with 
Viola. 

‘Now, uncle,” he resumed, “you are acquainted | 
with my condition; will you give me your advice?” | 

‘Most readily. 1am perhaps better aware of | 
the force of early attachments than you suppose. I | 
should have been different at this moment perhaps 
had it not been for the death of no matter! — | 


We were both very young when our love began. | | 


dream of her yet!” 
‘Had Viola died, it might have been different 
with me.” 


| advocate in Mr. Gilray. 





“Yes, there would have been this difference— 
you would have revered her memory forever, and 
deplored her loss. As it is, you may not only 
forget, but cease to respect her. 

“Never!” 

“Five years hence, your reply may be different. 

“Oh no! satisfied asl am, that the fell in- 
triguer Loveridge, obtained her hand by means of 
some wicked deceit, there can be no way of eradi- 
cating my distress entirely.” 

“If your circumstances permitted the measure, 
I should recommend a trip to Europe. A change 
of scenery and customs might be of great service 
while you are in possession of youthful vigor and 
a natural buoyancy of spirits. I will forthwith 
endeavor what can be done among my friends. If 
the requisite sum can be obtained, I shall insist 
on your embarking immediately.” The reader 
may infer that our hero in the foregoing conversa- 
| tion practiced his art in preparing his uncle for 
| the announcemeat of his turn of fortune; and also 
| that his friends at the General’s might have an 
He then unfolded his 
news Withcut comment or suggestion. 

“What course will you pursue Geoffrey? That 
it is all true, | have no doubt: I have frequently 
hear! your father say that his ancestors were not 
unknown to fame. He often expressed a desire 
to visit Englind, until his health became frail.” 

“T want your advice, uncle.” 


“Then, briefly you shall have it. Join your 


| aged relative immediately.” 


“But my mother?” 

“T will pass the next summer with her, at the 
village. Should you not make that country your 
permanent home, it would be useless for her to 
accompany you. But if you conclude to be a sub- 
‘ect of Great Britain, you will find it necessary to 


| make some arrangements previous to her removal 


thither. You may return before bidding a final 
adieu to your country, or [ will promise to conduct 
her thence. In the meantime I would advise jou 
to set out immediately. Too much delay would 
be caused by a journey to the South, merely to 
bid my sister farewell. She has a mind not easily 
overcome by ill-timed affection, and will subscribe 
to what Isay. Besides, there may be danger of 
the old baron’s demise; in which event, you might 
find opposition in some claimant, and lack influ- 
ence in obtaining the requisite act of parliament.” 

Sculk entered. 

“J low is it determined, Geoffrey?” he inquired, 
after saluting Mr. Gilray with a profound bow, 
such as perhaps, he imagined he would have to 
practice in England. 

“Are you not the one who praised my work so 
extravagantly?” inquired Mr. Gilray, observing 
Tom, and recollecting to have heard him speak in 
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unmeasured terms of his production before he 
chose to exhibit himself to the public. 


“Yes sir; but I only repeated the opinions gener- 
ally expressed. It was I who made the arrange- 
ment that enabled Geoffrey to find you out too.’’ 


“He is my friend and former schoolmate, uncle, 
whom you have heard me spexk of.” 


“T have seen something of him before, and no- 
ticed the spice in his composition. He is a fit com- 
panion for your lighter hours.” 


Tom’s eyes danced with delight at the flatter- 
ing notice of the great author. 


“But tell me what you have concluded to do, 
Geoffrey—provided you don’t intend throwing 
away your good fortune. If you intend to remain 
in this country, say nothing about it: I'll stick by 
you, if it breaks my heart.” 


“To-morrow, Tom, we will commence prepa- 
rations for the voyage.” 

“HMuzza—huzza—huzza! Forgive me, Mr. Gil- 
ray, I will give three cheers in spite of old Nick! 
It’s meant for your noble nephew.” 

“Ha, ha! I thought it meant for me, from your 
looks, when you said in spite of old Nick.” 

“Pardon me, I’ve made a blunder,” said Tom, 
running hisXingers through his hair. 

“Tom, I want you to accompany me—will you 
consent to it?” 

1 would’nt consent to stay behind, to be made 
President! I’ve made up my mind to go” 

“Then you shall not be disappointed, my trusty 
friend.” 

“I will not be your trusty friend—that is, you 
shall not call me so in company. I intend to be your 
servant, whether you will or no. Whatis a clerk 
or officer, but the servant of the employer? What 
is ay man buta servant to his superiors? Every 
one is a time-serving rascal, or faithful servant, 
as circumstances chance to will it. Every one 
has his enjoyments and vexations, and peculiar 
notions. One thinks he isa miserable dog, and 
he is one, sure enough, notwithstanding he may be 
@ person of some importance. Another fancies 
himself happy, and though his coat is threadbare, 
yet he is happy. Now it is my humor to wear 
your livery; it will content me, are you satisfied? 
Pardon my freedom, Mr. Gilray; I'll know better 
when I am out of this country. Geoffrey under- 
stands my way.” 

“Ha, ha! Geoffrey, I second his motion. It is 
no fable that the servant often enjoys more happi- 
ness thanthe master. Your friend here will an- 
swer your purpose admirably. You can at any 
time exalt him to the station of companion and 
adviser. 

“He shall have his own way, uncle.” 

(To be Continued.) 


(Original.) 


AN AUTUMNAL REFLECTION. 


In fading grandeur Jo! the trees 
Their tarnish’d honors shed; 

While every leaf compelling breeze, 
Lays their dim verdure dead. 


E’er while they shook a lively length, 
OF flowers, and fruit, and green; 
Now shorn of beauty and of strength, 

They stand a shatter’d scene. 


Ere long the fertile breath of spring, 
Shall all their charms renew; 

And flower, and fruit, and foliage bring, 
All pleasing to the view. 


Thus round and round the seasons roll, 
In one harmonious course,— 

And shed conviction on the soul, 
With unremitting force. 


Not such is man’s appointed fate, 
One spring alone he knows; 

One summer, one autumnal state, 
One winter’s dread repose. 


Yet not the dreary sleep of death, 
Shall e’er his pow’rs destroy, 

But man shall draw immortal breath, 
In endless pain or joy. 


Important thought! Oh mortal hear 
On what thy fate depends; 

The voice of wisdom strikes thine ear, 
And this the yoice she sends. 


‘When virtue glows with youthful charms, 
How bright the vernal skies; 

When virtue like the summer warms, 
What golden harvests rise. 


“When vices spring without control, 
What bitter fruits appear; 

A wintry darkness wraps the soul, 
And horrors close the year. 


‘“‘When youths to virtue’s shrine repair, 
And men their tribute bring; 

Old age shall lose its load of care, 
And death shall lose its sting.” 


Baltimore, Oct. 26, 1841. Ss. T——n. 
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CASTLE MclL 
oR, 


THEWEEK ATA PHILOSOPHER'S. 


OUGH: 


BY J. AUSTIN SPERRY.- 


“The virtue of this jest will be the incomprehensible | 


lies that this same fat rogue will tell us.’’—First part of 
King Henry IV. 


On the morning of the third Sabbath in Sep- 
tember, Anno Domini 1820, a somewhat stylish 
coach drove briskly through the principal street 
of Paris—not the great Capital of France, but a 
very pleasant little village of that name in Lou- 
don county, Va. As it was about the hour that 
the worthy inhabitants were dressing for church, 
the streets were somewhat deserted, and the 
coach, without attracting that attention which 


usually attends the passage of strange vehicles | 
through small places, passed on, and, having won | 
the toilsome ascent of mountain road, paused by | 
the great poplar in the Gap; where its occupants, | 


a gentleman and lady, alighted to enjoy the ex- 
tensive prospect on either side of the Ridge, 
which the eye from this point cancommand. The 


gentleman was tall, and had reached the far side | 
of fifty, though, from the smoothness of his fea- | 
tures, and the paucity of grey hairs among the | 
locks on his brow, he might have been taken for | 
a younger man; a certain rigidity of aspect, how- | 
ever, and a subdued expression of the large grey | 


eye, betrayed that trouble or anxiety had latterly 
been making insidious encroachments upon the 
vigor of his constitution. The female was a wild, 
cheerful-looking young creature, with a form not 


giant of poplars, which standing alone in the most 
elevated portion of the Gap, serves as a terminus 
or point of junction of the several adjacent coun- 
ties. Here they surveyed at leisure the gorgeous 
scene which lay outspread and mantled in the 
glorious flush of an autumnal Sabbath morn. The 
young lady had dropped her bonnet upon the 
turf, and thrown herself forward into the attitude 
of a deeply interested spectator, with one fair 
hand raised and slightly curved above her brew, 
as if to concentrate her vision upon some particu- 
lar distant point of view, when a young man who 
| had been slowly ascending the mountain on 
horseback, diverged from the road and approach- 
ed the tree. As he drew near he became so ab- 
solved in contemplation, either of the notable tree, 
or the infinitely beautiful form beneath it, that he 
did not observe the bonnet which lay directly 
in the way and in danger of being crushed by the 
| antipodes of his spirited beast. In time to pre- 
vent its destruction the father stepped forward, 
and laying his hand upon the reins checked the 
horse so suddenly as nearly to precipitate the rider 
from his saddle. 

‘*By the hair of my head,” exclaimed the lat- 
ter, as a slight flush of indignation mounted to 
his brow; but his eye falling upon tKe bonnet that 
lay before him, he immediately comprehended the 
| cause of the unceremonious obtrusion, and re- 
strained the angry speech he was about to give 
vent to. The young lady, startled by the words 
from her position, turned, resting her dark blue 
eye fur a moment upon the form of the youthful 
horseman, and said in a strain of arch play ful- 





ness,— 

“You take a very appropriate oath, sir, for 
| one who has not a beard on his chin to swear by.” 
The youth lifted his hat and bowed low in his 





very large, yet displaying such an exquisite love-| saddle, with a grace that proved him no stranger 
liness in the outline of its proportion that it could | to the forms of gallantry, while the father assum- 
not have failed to delight the eye of the most cal-’ eq a look of severity that was intended to repri- 
lous observer. The contour of her features lack- | mand his daughter’s forwardness. But the frown 
ed evenness, and might have been considered | was ineffectual, and the mischevious smile that 
searcely handsome, nad it not been for an arch’! had been gathering around her lips, broke forth 
smile that nestled in the dimples of her witching | jnto a light, silvery laugh, which quickly com- 
mouth, and a merry sweetness that radiated fiom | municated its irresistible merriment to the lungs 
a pair of eyes which sparkled beneath the light | of the youth. 

flaxen curls the mountain breeze scattered over 
her face, like a pair of orient jewels beneath a 
vine-leaf wreath. 


There is that in the blithe, joyous peal of laugh- 
| ter, bursting spontaneously from lips of unsullied 
| youth, that overthrows at once the barrier of 

The father and daughter—for such was the re- stranger reserve, and goes farther toward estab- 
lation of the persons we have described bore to lishing a familiar acquaintance than a volume of 
each other—lingered a moment in the road where ' ceremonial introductory addresses. It is the elec- 
they had alighted to take a hasty glance at the |tricity of innocence that flashes from breast to 
prospect which opened around them, then moved | breast with an emotion of all-controlling enjoy- 


across the short space of green sward which in- 
tervened between the road and the great tree, and 
paused again beneath the broad boughs of that 


ment. It is a musical language by which souls 
make known to ach other the existence of mutu- 
al and kindred feelings of delight. In the present 
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instance its effect superceded the necessity of a 
formal introduction between the young persons 
thus accidentally met, and when the horseman 
alighted, a few moments conversation served to 
render their acquaintance as intimate as years 
otherwise might have done; or perhaps what aid- 
ed no little toward it, was a strain of pleasantry 
in the disposition of the youth that proved con- 
genial with the unaffected artless gaiety of the | 
fair creature at his side. His conversation, too, : 
was not devoid of eloquence, and as he pointed | 
out the most prominent features of the scene, his 
language became tinctured with something of in- 
spiration, and the fair one listened with enthusias- | 
tic admiration to his glowing words, until her fath- | 
er interrupted the discourse, by drawing a repeater 
from his vest pocket with the systematic air of a 
man who is habituated to regulating all his actions 
by his time-piece,—observing that it was twenty 
mintues past ten, and inquiring if the young man 
could direct him to the residence of Mr. McLough. 
The latter replied that it was not in his power to 
do so, as he was himself a stranger in that section 
of the country, and then upon his way to the 
western part of the State. At this juncture an 
aged negro made his appearance, hobbling across | 
the sward, to whom the father repeated his in- | 
quiry. 

“Old massa Gregor,” asked the sable cripple. | 
**Ya, ya! fine old gem’man. Every body ’bout 
here know massa Gregor;—jest gwine down dar 
myself to taste old massa’s new cider—round de 
lane dis side o’ Paris, straighton till you come 
to it.” 

With this laconic direction the old Afiicon hob- 
bled on, and the father and daughter bidding 
adieu to the youthful stranger, re-entered the | 
cvach and were speedily retracing their way down | 
the road they had ascended. Both remained si- 
lent; the one thinking probably of an old ac- 
quaintance he was about to ncet, and the other of 
a new one from whom she had just parted. Be 
that as it may, our hereine’s curiosity prompted 
her like Lot's wife to look behind, and doing so 
she beheld the youth seated upon his steed gazing | 
afier her. As soon as he was aware of having 
caught her attention, he waved his band, turned 
his horse's head, and soon disappeared beyond the 
mountain's brow. And if our heroine was not! 
like Lot's wife, changed into a pillar of salt, her | 
heart at least was changed from its warm thought- | 
less tone of gaiety, into something of cold serious 
reflectiveness—-it may be, even melancholy; 
though it must have been no slight impression | 
that could have produced melancholy in a dispo- | 
sition as lively and blithesome as hers. But 
leaving our travellers in the mountain road, we 
will precede them, reader, “round the lane, straight 





| ation of the exterior, but enter. 


Castle McLough; 


on” till we reach the residence of Mr. McLough, 
where we will take a glance at the premises before 
they arrive. 

The lane is rather serpentine, but having pass- 
ed its winding, we find ourselves at an angle of 
the Ridge where nature has scooped in the moun- 
tain a vast recess, nearly half a mile broad at this 
point, but gradually narrowing until it terminates 
in asmall rocky ravine, whose sides are dotted 
with a few patches of stinted shrubbery. About 
the mid-way of this recess rises a circular knoll 
several hundred feet in circumference, upon which 
stands a large yellow-painted mansion house 
somewhat old-fashioned in its architectural devel- 
opements; and from its antique appearance origin- 
ates the title it bears among the neighboring in- 
habitants— Castle McLough. A stone wall of un- 
couth masonry encloses the mansion, and a few 
acres of ground that are laid off into a neat and 
well-cultivated garden. Let us unlatch the gate 


| now and take our way along the shady avenue to 


the house. Arrived at the door, which is standing 
open, we shall not pause for any further examin- 
The first thing 
that attracts the eye is the quantity of roots that 
are strung along the walls of the large hall, at 
once proclaiming the lord of Castle McLough to 


| be a rhizomatist; and that collection of forked 


twigs—hazel, we presume—would also imply a 
faith inrhabdomancy. But passing the hall the 
postern door is open, and we find ourselves in a 
large piazza. Here sits the proprietor of the 
castle, Gregor McLough himself, with his dame 
Eleanor, who, good old lady, is engaged at her 
customary Sabbath morning's occupation, name- 
ly, perusing a chapter of Holy Writ. 

Gregor McLough—observe him well, reader— 
isa man of common stature, rather inclined to 
corpulency. His forehead is broad, with ideality 
prominetly marked,—his brows thick, dark, and 
lowering,—and his face altogether, though in- 
clined to a serious cast, is nevertheless touched off 
with a shade of humor that is calculated to make 
an agreeable impression at first sight. He is a 
philosopher; but in these days genius is so little 
remarked that his philosophy is accounted by 
his neighbors as nothing more than eccentricity. 
Had he lived in the days of ancient Greece it 
would have been otherwise; his fame would have 
extended throughout the civilized world, and he 
would have been looked upon asa criterion of 
wisdom at least, if not exalted into a demi-god. 
Or had he been cotemporary with Pythagoras, 
that philosopher might have been deprived of 
some of his laurels; for notwithstanding the story 
of his journey to the infernal regions which dis- 
played a fund of ingenuity, we doubt if the eminent 
perpetrator of the doctrine Metemphycosis really 
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an 





possessed a happier faculty for invention than our 
philosopher—the veritable Gregor McLough. 

But to the travellers whom we left in the road. 
In due time the coach arrived at the castle, and 
the father and daughter once more alighting were 
met at the door by the philosopher. 

“Man alive! is it you, Paul De Neale?” ex- 
claimed the latter, in a voice tha! discovered some 
remnant of the Scottish accent as he seized the 
father’s extended hand; “then you have come at 
last. My dear fellow how delighted I am to see 
you! And this—is this our wild little Ellen?— 
How lovely she has grown!” continued he, taking 
the young lady’s hand and offering to greet her 
with a kiss, which she mischeviously avoided. 

“I have frequently heard Pa speak of your phi 
losophy, uncle Gregor; but it is easy to perceive 
that you do not belong to the sect termed Stoies,” 
she remarked, with the peculiar archness of ex- 
pression, and the soft hilarious sally, which we 
have already mentioned as being characteristic of 
her. 

“‘Stoic?—no, my dear!” replied the portly pro- 
prietor of castle McLough, assuming a serious | 
tone, which indicated a grave turn in the con\er- | 
sation. ‘l am laboring to form a new sect, to be | 
termed the Radicitarian.” 

“Rad—rad—what is the word?” inquired De 
Neale, amused at his brother-in-law’s new-fangled | 
phraseology. 

“ Radicitarian,” returned Mr. McLough, empha- 
sizing the syllables; “from the Greek word radici- | 
tus, which means any thing derived from roots: 

** Radicitus is a Latin adverb, | think,” said De 
Neale. f 

“All one, Paul; it’s all one—and this is one of 


"9 


the peculiarities of my philosophy, that it amal- 
gamates all languages and makes one dialect 
equally ¢omprehensible with another. But I'll 
explain thie at another time. Some leisure even- 
ing 1 will read you my unfinished work, entitled 
‘Theses of Radicitarian Philosophy;’—the first 
volume is nearly completed. It only covers little | 
better than half a ream of foolscap—you’ll find it 
exceedingly interesting.” 

De Neale felt exceedingly horrified at swallow- 
ing philosophy by the half ream, and a ‘God for- 
bid!” almost escaped his lips; but his cheerfulness 
was restored by a change of theme, and the mer- 
ry Ellen was handed over to the charge of dame 
Eleanor, who took upon herself the especial task | 
of providing for her comfort and amusement.— 
Dinner came and passed—a dinner, by-the-way, | 
which proved the philosopher to be more of an) 
epicure than a cynic—and the ladies withdrawing 
to the piazza left the brothers-in-law to enjoy their 





wine and talk over the scenes of other days. The 


end of an hour thus spent, found them at the end 
of their bottle, and near the end of their conver- 
sational powers also, it seemed, for a dead silence 
then prevailed for the space of five or ten minutes. 
At length De Neale yawned, threw himself beck 
in his chair and exclaimed: ‘‘Why, Mac, what is 
the meaning of this medley of withered*reots that 
adorns your walls—they are not family relics, are 
they?” 

“Those roots, Paul, are the base of my system, 
and hence the term Radicitarian. Now, that the 
human frame is composed of earth, or earthy sub- 
stances, is placed beyond all question by the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, and our own researches 
have taught us that these substances are constant- 
ly undergoing a process of decomposition, so that 
if we had no means of renewing the parts that 
decay, we should all shortly be evaporated. But 
to meet this state of the case, the Almighty has 
provided us with vegetable food, which contains, 
in some proportion, exactly the same earthy in- 
gredients that we are composed of; and the roots 
of vegetables, being in immediate contact with 
the earth, imbibe from it, as I conceive, the very 
quintessence of animal life. Now, Paul, as soon 
as | discover a chemical process, by which to ex- 
tract this quintessence from roots in its pure state, 
I shall be able to present to the world a sovereign 
medicine, which when swallowed, will immediate- 
ly restore a diseased body to health and vigor.— 
And what do you suppose this sovereign medicine 
will be? Why, nothing more nor less than life it- 
self—pure life!’ Ah! think of the time, my dear 
fellow, when a man may walk into an apothecary 
store, and call for a botile of life! Think of that, 
Paul! think of that! 

“An admirable system, Mac!” said De Neale, 
smiling at his brother-in-law’s enthusiasm; ‘‘but 
from whence did you derive your first idea of this 
Radicitarianisin?” 


“‘India!—I was raised among the Brahmins of 
India. Let me give you a short narration of my 
life—you'll find it exceedingly interesting.” 

‘| shall be please | to hear it,” rep'ied De Neale, 
notwithstanding he had heard the same Mr. Mc- 
Lough relate the history of his life some twenty 
Be it said, however, to the credit 
of our philosopher’s imagination, that he seldom 
ever told the same story twice, and De Neale was 
very well contented to listen to his narrations, 
because, to use the philosopher's most familiar 
expression, they were exceedingly interesting. Ac- 
cordingly he composed himself in his seat, and 
then drew forth his time-piece; but as soon as he 
discovered the position of its hands, he rose hur- 
riedly and seized ins hat. 


“What?” he exclaimed, “four o’clock already? 


times before. 
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I must be in Leesburg to-night—and I am ont! nite Mig we do not haste we shall not gain the 


fond of travelling after dark; | must be off!” 

“Leesburg?” iterated McLough. “Why I 
thought you had come to spend about a month 
with us, at least.” 

“And sol have,” returned De Neale; “but bu- 
siness requires my presence across the country for 
a week, or probably ten days—meanwhile Ellen 
shall remain with you until | return.” 

“To-morrow, my dear fellow, wait till to-mor- 
row,” urged McLough; but De Neale could not 
be induced to remain, and calling his carriage, he | 
started alone upon his journey, leaving his lovely 
daughter, for a week, to the guardianship of the 
philosophic and portly owner of castle McLough. | 

Paul De Neale had been a very wealthy mer- 


chant in one of the Eastern cities, but for a few | 


years before our tale commences, his fortune had 


been gradually waning, and after many fruitless | 
efforts to repair it, he had now come to the con- | 


clusion to retire with the pittance that was left, 


and settle quietly among the aristocratic farmers | 


of the Old Dominion, where, if he could not re- 
store his purse to its former rotundity, he would at 
least be fieed from the extravagancies of fashion- 
able life, and be enabled to maintain ‘a position 
in society” without seriously encroaching upon 
the moderated cond:tion of his finances. The ob- 


ject of his trip to Leesburg was to be bidder for a 


large tract of land that was to be sold at auction 
at that Court-house early the next morning. Af- 
ter spending a month with his brother-in-law, it 
was his intention to take hie daughter around to 
the most fashionable 
One motive De Neale had in this tour, which was 
probably nearer his heart than all others, While 
at college he had formed an intimate fliendship 


watering places in the State. 


with a young man named Gilmore, who was nowa | 
wealthy farmer in one of the Valley counties, and 

who had an only son who was said to be the very 

counterpart of bis sire. For many years Do Neale 
and his friend had regularly corresponded, and | 
there had exwted a kind of understanding between | 
them that the friendship so long enjoyed by the | 
by 
the union of the children. The young couple had 


parents, should be finally cemented, if possible, 


never seen each other, but by the late correspond- 
ence of the fathers, a meeting had been planned 
for them at the Springs the ensuing October. 


On Monday morning, when Ellen De Neale 
arose, she found a couple of horses equipped, and 
her uncle Gregor patiently waiting for her at the | 
hali-door, for before retiring ow the preceding | 


night, she had engaged him for her esquire in a| 


morning ride. 
“Come, niece come!” exclaimed the philoso- 
pher, taking her arm and assisting her into her 


mountain top in time to see the sun rise;—see how 
| red the East is getting!” 

“1 am ready, uncle,” said Ellen; “and now you 
shall find that we city Misses are quite as expert 
| in horsemanship as your boasted country girls;” 
| and striking her palfrey with the whip, he bound- 
ed off, bearing her gracefully down the avenue. — 
The philosopher’s steed—a tall raw-boned one— 
had no idea of being left behind, so he trotted af- 
ter, as fast as he could trot, notwithstanding the 
tight hand that was kept upon the bridle; and so 
hard and uneven was his trot that every step came 
near to jolting the breath out of the body of his 
portly rider. Ellen reached the gate, and turned 
to laugh at her uncle, who at length arrived at 
her side, and dismounted to open it. 

“You are an excellent gallant, uncle Gregor,” 
said Ellen, as she passed through and checked her 
palfrey in the lane; ‘I suppose you intended by 
lagging so far behind that I should get down and 
open the gate myself.” 

“O, you jade!—you runaway!” ejaculated Mc- 
Lough, puffing and blowing from the exertion of 
remounting his horse; ‘‘you have the advantage 





overme. Your palfrey is young and spirited; but 
old Magnus here, is advanced in years, and, by- 
the-by, I believe he has taken up some of my no- 
tions of philosoplhiy—he likes to take the world at 
his leisure and don’t care to be hurried; and yet, 
like me, he has pride too—he hates to be outdone. 
He trots hard though—very!” Here the philoso- 
pher drew a long breath to relieve his aching side, 
and then, as they rode along the lane, he continu- 
ed: “But niece, | forgot to inquire how you rested 
last night. What did you dream of? —You know 
the old saying, that the dreams you have on the 
first night of lodging in a strange place will be 
verified.” 

The niece colored slightly. The truth was, that 
all night long her sleep had been visited with con- 
fused and broken dreams, in which the young tra- 
| Veller she had met on the preceding morning al- 
ways acted a most prominent part. Evading the 
question, by exclaiming, “dear me! uncle, if we 
do not haste we shall not see the sun rise; she 
again plied the wnip to the palfrey, and dashed 


along the lane, with the philosopher jogging heavi- 
| ly afer. 

Owing to a slight movement in her saddle, one 
| end of the crimson searf, which Ellen had adyust- 
| ed carelessly about her graceful shoul'ers, escap- 

| ed, and dangled in the breeze. Ere she could re- 
| store it to its place, her palfrey had borne her 
with a bound into the mountain road, nearly com- 
ing into collision with the horse of a passing tra- 
veller. The latter animal was a spirited one, and 
startled by the suddenness of the apparition, he 








plunged furiously aside and threw his rider to the 
earth. 


his feet and assuring her that he had received no 
injury. 
countered the day befure, and upon recoznition 


It was the young stranger she had en- 


both appeared somewhat confused, particularly | 
the stranger, who for a moment contemplated the | 


maiden with an absent earnestness, (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed,) which his dust-covered 
features and garments together with the attitude 
of bewildered surprise he had assumed, rendered 


somewhat ridiculous. As socen as Ellen had time 


to compose herself, and was assured that the | 
stranger had received no hurt from the fall, she 


essayed to speak, but the half-serious, half-ridicu- 
lous appearance of the young man made such an 
impression upon her risible faculties that the na- 
tural mirthfulness of her disposition prevailed 


over her attempted composure, and burst forth in 


a wild light-hearted laush, like that with which she 
had greeted him at their first meeting, and which 
now only added to his diseomfiture; but smiling as 
carelessly as he could, and observing that the ad- 


venture afforded him the happiness of a meeting 


he had little anticipated, he laid his hand upon the 
reins of his horse—that now recovered from its 
fright had returned quietly to its master’s side— 
and bounded lightly into the saddle. At this mo- 
ment old Magnus, who had almost trotted all pa- 
tience, as well as all breath, out of the body of 
the philosopher, trotted into the scene and came 
to a halt.” 

“Well, my little racer, I have caught up to you 
at last!” exclaimed McLuugh, addressing his 
niece, and then regarding the stranger awhile, he 
continued: “but how now?—you look as if you 
had been driving a Ult, like knights in an old-time 
tournament;--and you, sir, it would seem, have 
been unhorsed.”’ 

“And if | have,” responded the youth, “I hope 
itis mo diseredit to acknowledge oue's-self van- 
quished by beauty.” 


’ 


** A truce to compliments!” ejaculated the laugh- 
ing Ellen, and turning tu her uncle, she explained 
the cause of the gentleman's dusty appearance.— 
The sun by this time had risen, and, consequent- 


Mr. Me- 
Lough therefure proposed a return to the castle, 


ly, one object of their ride was defeated. 


and invited the young stranger to ride over and 
take breakfast with them, to which he opposed 
some trivial excuse, as pressing business Upon 
which he was bent across the country. The phi- 
lusopher, however, urged that the young gentle- 
man’s deranged attire might attract so much no- 
tice as would not be altogether agreeable; inti- 
mating at the same time that there were brushes, | 
as well as servants, at castle McLough, and Ellen 
Vol. 1—39. 
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| joining her voice, he was fain to accept the invi- 
A terrified shriek half escaped Ellen, but | tation. 
it Was suppressed by the traveller rising quickly to 


‘| was surprised at seeing you.”? remarked Fl- 
| len, as they rode along, ‘fur I supposed from your 
(conversation yesterday, that the dawn of this 
| morning would find you many miles on your jour- 
ney westward.” 

‘‘And such would have been the case,”’ replied 
the youth, “had I not received a letter at the Fer- 
ry, which determined me to remain some days 
longer in this part of the country. This morning 
I am bent tu the village of Millwood, a few miles 
across the river, upon urgent business.”’ 

“Then I shall be happy to make yeur compa- 
ny,”’ said the philosopher, ‘‘as | myself have busi- 
ness to transact in that place to-day. Millwood 
is quite asnug little village, sir, considermg that 
it is all the property of one man, and the inhabi- 
tants are merely his tenants. By-the-by, they 
have built a right neat little new church in the 
grove on the hill, and it has something romantic 
It reminds me of a small tem- 
' ple in the neighborhood of Rome, which | used to 

admire.” 
“Hah?—then you have trod classic ground, and 
sighed amidst the crumbled glory of the city of 


, 


| 


| in its appearance. 


the Cesars,” interposed the youth. 

**| was born and raised there, my dear sir, right 
in the midst of the statues and monuments and 
figures of antiquity—all calculated to inspire the 
mind with exalted principles of philosophy.” 

**But, uncle, did I not understand you to say 
yesterday that you were raised among the Brah- 
m.ns of India,” asked the niece, peering archly 
into his face with a smile that seemed to say, ‘you 
The philosopher twisted himself in 
his saddle, half-closed one eye, and contracted the 
muscles on one side of his face; then drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped his brow, as if he had ex- 


are caught.’ 


perienced a passing qualin of the side-ache— 
though, in truth, the mana@uvre was only to gain 
time to think how he should reconcile the con- 
tlicting statements. 

“You are right,” he replied, “I did say so, 
niece—and don’t you conceive it possible that a 
small party of Indian Brahmins might have been 
at that time residing in Rome.” 

Eilen laughed assent, and the old gentleman 
continued—"If you like, young sir, J will relate 
you a few facts of my early history—you'll find 
them exceedingly interesting.” 

“With all my heart: | am always glad of an op- 
portunity to listen to the narrations of persons 
who have seen the world; because they must often 
are instructive as well as amusing,” replied the 


‘youth, and Mr. MeLough proceeded: 


“Attheage of sixteen | was very susceptible to 
the passion of love, and it happened, that by a lit- 
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Ue incident | was introduced into the family of a 
wealthy citizen of Rome, which was,‘as I have 
said, my native place. This citizen had several 
daug!iters, of whom the youngest and most beau- 


tiful was Leanora, a modest soft-featured girl of 


fifteen, with manners as affable and disposition as 
amiable as her person was lovely. Of her 1 be- 
came violently enamored; so much so, that sleep- 
ing or waking she was the object that filled up the 
I became a constant 
visiler at the citizen's, and soon grew so intimate 
that I seldom took my leave without kissing the 
four eldest daughters, Mira, Selina, Ursula, and 
Alvira—that is if their mother was out of the 


measure of my thoughts. 


way, fur although in Rome there is nothing | 
| 


thought of kissing as many young ladics as one 
happens to be in company with, yet I had heard 
the citizen's wife express it as her opinion that 
the practice was reprehensible, and | always made 
it a point to humor the old lady's notions. My 
dear young sir, let me give you a piece of advice; 
I'm an old philosopher now au. wave studied the 
ways of the world, and | do assure you that the 
best way to get along in it is to keep upon the 
right side of the old ladies. But asl was say- 
ing—vupon taking leave [ usuatly kissed the four 
eldest Gaugliters; but Leanora whom | loved and 
adored I never could kiss, because she was so mod- 
est, so shy, that with all my art | could never 


eitherpersuade or cheat her into participation of 


the innocent indulgence. One evening | was sit- 
ting alone with all five of the girls, and so tempt- 
ingly were my coy divinity’s lips pouted that I de- 
termined to taste them—will she, nillshe. I rose; 
but she espied the purpose in my eye and bound- 
ed from the room with the gracefulness of a sylph. 
The sisters were amused and urged me to pursue 
her. I did so; and passing the door through which 
she had fled [ found myself upon a platform upon 
one side of which descended a flight of s:eps, and 


on the other side were duors leading to various 
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bled to the bottom of the steps. How I got out 
of the house I can’t say, but when | came to my- 
self | was stalking like a mad-man along one of 
the narrow streets, and kept on till | came toa 
little temple which was occupied by the Brahmins 
of India of which I have spoken. My residence 
was near the temple, and | had known them ever 
since | could recollect—had often heard them 
teaching but always laughed at their doctrines. 
That evening, one of them named Chum, seeing 
me excited accosted me. ‘My son,” said he, 
“thou hast been vexed by meddling with the fol- 
lies of the world.” “Yuu are nght, father Chum,” 
said I, you are right.” 

“Ah! uncle,” said Ellen, “then you really ad- 
mitted that pretty girls were the follics of the 
world?” 

“Don’t interrupt me, niece,” said the philoso- 
pher. “You are right, father Chum,” [ said; upon 
which he set to and gave a long lecture, pointing 
out the benefits of philosophy in guar 'ing against 
such vexations, and in what manner it was de- 
signed to make those who studied it happy. I 
was convinced of the truth of what he said, and 
from that moment commenced the study of phi- 
_losophy, vowing never again to attempt to kiss a 
girl who was not willing. 

“And that vow you broke no later than yester- 
day,” again interposed the roguish Ellen. 

“Ila! ba! my dear pet; | was young then and 
| single—single men’s vows are never meant to last 

longer than marriage.” 

“I know it is generally the case,” replied Ellen, 
|“men keep vows with women only until they are 
married.” 

Here the young stranger joined in the conver- 
sation, and whether it was that he felt himself 
| covertly attacked in the last remark, or whether 
he felt it his duty to stand forward in defence of 
‘the whole body of his unmarried fellow creatures, 


chambers. Here I paused ignorant of the direc- is not known; but he repudiated the imputation 


tion she had taken, but presently I saw the citi- | with great ernestness, and said that such might 
zen’s wife ascending the stairs, and close behind | have been the case in the days of Mr. McLough’s 


her I thought I caught a glimpse of the form I | minority, but now he thought the world had 
was in search of. 1 was pretty well wrought up; | $'oWn more upright, and men, or at least he, con- 
and resolved rather to incur the old lady's dis- | sidered the slightest word passed with a lady as 


pleasure than to be defeated; so | partly descend- | binding as the most sacred oath. 

ed the steps and as the citizen's wife passed, quick | By this time they h d reached the castle, where 
as thought I caught the young creature ia my they found breakfast prepared, and after they had 
arms and snatched an enraptured kiss from— | partaken of it, and the young man had his clothes 
good heavens!—the lips of the chamber-maid. 1 | brushed, he and the philosopher set off for Mill- 
let her go, as the saying is, tike a hot potato. The | wood. When Ellen during the afternoon was 
old lady turned and looked quite astonisheé. 1 | sitting alone in the piazza with her aunt, a con- 
raised my eyes and perceived that my Leanora | versation commenced, which consisted at first of 
and her sisters upon the platform were witnesses | rambling remarks, partly of reminiscences of her 
of my ridiculous blunder. I felt the crimson burn- | school days, city fashions and city beaus, and 
jng upon my brow; my brain reeled, and I tum-! partly of dame Eleanor’s own affairs; but at 





length it turned upon the prospects of the future» 
and with her natural frankness, she communicated 
all she knew of her father’s schemes respecting 
herself—her settlement in life and her betrotha! 
to the son of her father’s old friend Gilmore, 
whom she was convinced she could love—nay, 


did love dearly for her father’s sake, although she 


had never seen him. 

“Your obedience to your father’s wish is com- 
mendable,” said Mrs. McLough; “there are few 
young ladies who suffer themselves to be advised, 
or as they term it, dictated to in matters of this 
kind.” 

“I am sure, aunt, if all young ladies had as ex- 
cellent fathers as mine is, they could scarecly ob- 
ject to being dictated to.” 

“Your observation is just, Ellen; if all fathers 
were as affectionate, and worthy of esteem, and 
as capable of dictating correctly, as my brother 
is, there would be fewer disobedient children. But 
do you really think you could love Mr. Gilmore, 
whom you have never seen, as well as a wife 
should love her husband?” 

“Certainly, aunt,” replied Ellen, “I am confi- 
dent | could, even if he had but half the good 
qualities he is represented to have.” 

“What is love?” inqnired the aunt. 

*‘Love?—why love is a feeling of friendship, an 
absence of hatred.” 

“Then you could love any one whom you do 
not actually hate? Ah! Ellen, you have yet to 
learn what love is. When you meet with one 
man for whose society you can renounce every 
thing—every thing, Ellen, the world, kindred and 
all—a man whose frown can change your day in- 
to night, and whose smile can chase away your 
bitterest grief—then you will know what it is.— 
It is important, Ellen, that you should think of 
this, for if you were united to one whom you on- 
ly respected, and should afterwards love another, 
your life would be rendered miserable.” 


Ellen was startled by her aunt's words—startled 
into seriousness. She began to examine her real 
situation. Destined to be the wife of Gilmore, 
did her heart incline to any other? Alas! her 
thoughts had been dwelling rather fondly upen 
the young stranger, and when some momentary 
occurrence would absent him from her mind, the 
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t . . . . . . 
of listening to exceedingly interesting narrations. — 


“He is a clever fellow, niece—by the-by, he will 

be here Wednesday morning; we are going to try 

for a shot at some ducks upon the river, and then 
| he will be here to dine with us.” Elien determin- 
|ed to avoid him. 


Wednesday morning came, and with it came 
Mr. Alexander tothe castle. Ellen, true to her 
purpose, remained in her room until he and her 
uncle had departe| upon their shooting excursion; 
but at dinner time she found it would be impossi- 
| ble to hold out against the repeated messages she 
| received from her uncle without giving offence; 
_and arranging her dress—it was with an unsteady 
| hand and palpitating heart—she prepared to obey 
| the summons. 

It is said of timid persons who are attacked with 
disease, that the dread of death most frequently 
hastens its approach; and we verily believe that 

' the same is the case with love. If Ellen’s fears 
had not been aroused by her aunt’s admonition, 
she might have met the young man, parted, and 
forgotten him—not, to-be-sure, without an im- 
pression, for that had already been made at their 
first meeting; but the impression would have been 
transitory, and as it came like the shadow ofa fleet- 
| ing cloud, so it might have passed with the de- 
parture of the cause that produced it. As it was, 
| however, she was alarmed, and her fears, by keep- 
ing the object of solicitude ever present with her 
thoughts, had the effect to increase the feelings 
she was struggling to repress. 
| Let me advise you, niece,” said the philosc- 
' pher, ‘to partake fieely of those potatoes, and 
you also, Mr. Alexander;—I consider them the 
most wholesome food that exists, because they 
are rools; and, as | observed to you this morning, 
sir, roots being in immediate contact with the 
earth, imbibe directly from it the elements of ani- 
The internal formation of man, sir, is 
This machinery 


/ mal life. 
like the machinery of a clock. 


‘of the human system, according to my ideas, has 


its function, which is to operate upon the food 
we swallow, separating froin it the life which it 
contains, and diffusing it throughout the body.— 
The cause of death, in every instance, is owing to 
something which occurs to disable this human ma- 


returning thought would bring with it a slight | chinery, thereby preventing the distribution of life 
thrill—a nervous tremuletsness;—could that be to the different parts of the body. Of course, 
love? “If it is,” she mentally exclaimed, “I will | then, my dear young sir, when I have extracted 
stifle it—I will erush the bud before it unfulds. from roots, the essence of life, of which I spoke to 
but’’—she was troubled! you this morning, the machinery of the human 

About nightfall Mr. McLough had returned | system will be rendered superfluous, and we can 
from Millwood. He spoke of his stranger com- | prolong our existence merely by swallowing the 
panion with enthusiasm. He had discovered that | pure liquid life!’ This address was delivered by 
he was wealthy—le was witty—his name was | the author of “Theses of Radicitarian Philoso- 
Louis Alexander, and more than all, he was fond ' phy,” in a very pompous manner, and was ins 
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tended to be as astounding to the ears of the young 
man as a doubly surcharged thunderbolt. But it 
failed in its intended eflect, either because his ap- 
petite did not allow him time to be astonished, 
or else his mind was so much occupied with what | 
he was about to say to Miss De Neale that he 
could not pay proper attention to Mr. McLough’s | 
system of philosophy—most likely the latter was 
the reason; and as Mr. McLough was blessed with | 
a ready comprehension he easily perceived which 
way the wind blew. 

“My niece, I judge, sir, would make a more 
interesting lecturer than myself,” said he, with a | 
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smile of sarcasm, for he was a little piqued at the | 
young gentleman’s manifest inatrention. The | 
eyes of Ellen and Louis, (we shall hereafter call 
him so for the sake of brevity,) both met, and 
both colored at the remark they scarce knew why. | 
The plulosopher saw the blus es; he knew what 
feelings had called them up, and he inwardly ap- 
proved the aspect the affair was assuming, for 
Louis’s engaging manners had won his friendship. 
He was a man of quick conclusions, and he deter- | 
mined to make a match of it—albeit, he did not 
stop to consider how Paul De Neale might be «is- | 
posed towards the matter. The dinner was fin- 
ished; the evening wore on; Ellen was cheated in- | 
to forgetfulness of her fears; her accustomed vi-| 
vacity returned; she yielded to the impulse of her 
feelings, and listened with delight to the words | 
of the young guest, the flashings of whose 
dark eye, with each moment, grew more im- 
passioned. They laughed together at ano- 
ther narration of the philosopher’s adventures, 
from which it appeared that that personage was 
born in China, near the great city Pekin. ‘*But,” 
said Louis, “1 understood you to say, the other 
morning, that you were born in Rome, in the 
midst of its statues and figures of antiquity.” 
“And so I intended that yon should understand 
me,” replied the philosopher, after a short pause. 
“Rome was the name which my father, who was 





villa, a few miles from Pekin, in which I was 
born. The figures of antiquity, which I alluded 
to, were the old-fashioned porcelain imoges with 
which the Chinese adorn their hpuses and their 
temples.” 

“Excuse my stupidity,” said Louis; “but how 
did your native villa, like its great forerunner, ac- 
quire the title of cify of the Casars?” 

“Why, the origin of that is very easily explain- 
ed,” returned the wary narrator. “The place 


was once infested by a gang of thieves, who, | 
when the inhabitants had retired to rest, would | “you are just in the very nick of time. 

. { 
prowl about the city—my worthy father always | 


Lough; 


at last, instead of calling it the city of Rome, we 
began to call it the city of Seizures.” 

After a hearty laugh at this ingenious explana- 
tion, Louis departed, not, however, befure he had 
giver, a promise that he would come and hear a 
capital story that the philosopher had to tell the 
next evening. And accordingly, the next even- 
ing, be did visit the castle; heard the promised 
narration, together with another extract from the 
“Theses;” told an adventure of his own, and took 
an hour’s promenade in the garden with Ellen, in 
the course of which he said a great many things, 
and she said a great many things, which if we 
were to tell, would make our story too long; so 
we wi!l only say that when he returned to Paris, 
that evenins he had come to this conclusion: that 
the philosopher’s narrations were more exceed- 
ingly interesting than his Radicitarian Theses, 
and that the philosopher's niece was the most ex- 


| ceedingly interesting of all. 


We wil! here pass by a day, and resume our 
narrative just at the precise period when the old- 
fashioned cuckoo clock, that stood in the hall of 
castle McLough, noted with one of time’s voices 
—(Time, like Orator Puff, has two voices—one 


| emanates from the clock-bell, and the other is a 


little voice, but loud, that is ever whispering in 
the ear of conscience a story of moments mis- 
spent)—the hour of five. Just at that hour, El- 
len De Neale, habited in a neat riding-dress of 
the times, stepped out and laid her small white 
hand lightly upon the shoulder of the philosopher, 
who was reclining in a thoughtful mood upon a 
bench in the piazza. He started up and rubbed 
his eyes, as if he had just awaked froma slumber. 

“The horses are ready, uncle,” said she. 

“Are they, niece?” replied he. ‘But I am un- 
well—I have a slight attack of the headache.” 

“Ah! uncle, you study too hard. Men who 
think so much are generally subject to the head- 
ache, the physicians say; but when you have ex- 
tracted your celebrated elixir vite you need not 


“You mean lignumvite, | reckon, niece; that’s 
what Mr. Sugarsoll the grocer calls his old rye 
I suppose its the Latin for spirituous 
But my Essence of Life won't be a spirit- 
ous liquor, my dear; it will be an extract of roots.” 
Here the thundering of the knocker on the hall 


whiskey. 
liquor. 


door echoing throug house suspended their 
conversation, and be could be resumed the 
servant ushered in Mr. Louis Alexander. 

“My dear young fellow," exclaimed the phi- 
losopher, rising and shaking him by the hand, 
My niece 
and myself were about to take an evening ride, 


persisted in calling it the city—and seize every | but as I don’t feel well I shall resign her to your 


thing that tiey could Jay their hands upon; and, 


charge.” 
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“A charge I shall always be pleased to accept 
at your hands,” replied Louis. 








horse, and leaving the docile beasts to graze upon 

the green, their conversation turned upon the 
| beauties of the scene, unconscious that there was 
“Weil, then, to horse; but do any one near to over-hear the expression of their 
not ride far, for it will soon be time fur tea;’’ and | thoughts. Thus engaged, an hour passed. The 
escorting them to the door where the horses were | sun was setting behind the far distant hills, and 
in waiting, he saw them depart; then turning | the gloom of evening had settled in the broad val- 
away he muttered to himself, “why not—aye! | ley beneath them, except where a few scattered 


“Ah! no doubt!” rejoined the philosopher, with 
a meaning smile. 


why not?” As we in these latter days do not pre- 
ten! to any powers supernatural of divining the 
hidden thoughts of the mind, we can only infer 
why Mr. McLough made use of the expression 
“why not,” and as the reader is probably as capa- 
ble of drawing an inference as ourselves, we shall 
not trouble him with any speculations upon the 
subject, but will now follow Louis and Ellen up- 
on their evening ride. Taking their course through 
the lane so often mentioned they reached the main 
road, and leisurely ascended the steep way to the 
mountain’s summit. Ellen was inspired with her 
wonted cheerfulness, and discoursed freely upon 
whatever subject came uppermost in her thoughts. 

Not so the young man. He was more than | 
usually reserved and meditative, and when he | 
spoke it was with an absent air, and a tone whigh 
manifested so much of disinterestedness and indif- 
ference to the subjects of remark that the conver- | 
sation appeared on his part to be sustained with 
Jabor. 

At length they reached the Gap, and almost 
unconsciousiy they left the road and approached 
the great poplar. It was the spot upon which | 
they had first met, and they exchanged a smiling | 
glance as the remembrance of the incident which 
led to their acquaintance at the same iustant was 
recalled by each. 

We will digress here to describe a little incident 
that may not be altogether unconnected with our 
story. About five o’clock on the evening we are 
speaking of, and a few minutes before Ellen and 








Louis had reached the mountain top a coach 


with two gentlemen in it had been there. One of 
these gentlemen alighted, remarking to the other 
as he did so—I am fund of contemplating scenes 
like this,—I will remain here until you return,— 
T suppose that will not be longer than an hour.” 

“Twice that length of time, perhaps,” rejoined 
the other. 

“Well, if I get tired of waiting I will go back 
to Paris and wait for you at the hotel. Your son 
you say is to meet you at the Ferry?” 

“The last letter I received from him was dated 
there,” was the reply, and the coach drove on. | 
The gentleman who was left looked around for 
some minutes, and then placing himself behind 
the poplar folded his arms upon his breast, leaned 
against the tree and fell into a reverie. 

Louis dismounting assisted Ellen from her 


eininences rose high enough to have their sum- 
mit gilded by the day-god’s declining rays. A 
large black cloud with fiery edges had made itself 
visible on the verge of the occident, and looked 
like the pillow upon which the sun was to sink to 
rest. The air during the day had been calm and 
pleasant, but now a chilly breeze came sighing up 
the mountain gorges, bearing in its breath that 
melancholy inspiration which is only peculiar to 
the rustling of an autumn wind. One of those 
pauses so common in the conversation of persons 
of contemplative minds occured in the discourse 
that had been maintained between Ellen and 
Louis. This pause was interrupted by a long 
drawn sigh which moved the breast of the latter. 

“You sigh,” said Ellen, laying her small white 
hand upon his arm, ‘‘your thoughts, perhaps, 
are ——”’ 

‘Dwelling upon the uncertainty of the future,” 
interrupted Louis. His eye kindled, and his voice 
assumed mure of the deep toned melody which char- 
acterized it as he continued. ‘1 will tell you why 
I sighed. We, who are in the Spring of life some- 
times have hopes, the fulfilment of which we 
look forward to with anxiety, because we are of- 
ten fearful that they will never be realized. 1 
have a hope, but recently sprung into existence, 
and I sighed to think it might be doomed to dis- 
appointment.” 

“I am to believe then, that it would be a very 
great disappointment?” said Ellen, inquiringly. 

“It would be, indeed, a bitter disappointment,” 
replied the young man, and taking her soft hand 
which was yet pressed upon his arin within his 
own, he continued, “since the moment I first 
saw you, and never before, Ellen, I have loved!” 

“Louis!” exclaimed Ellen—the suddenness of 
the declaration had startled her. 

“And you return my affection,” urged the 
lover. 

‘-No!—I cannot—must not—dare not!” faulter- 
ed the agitated girl. 

‘You do, Ellen—I have read it in your eyes, 
your actions, and even in this agitation; but why 
do you say dare not!” 

*J,ouis!” said Ellen, with an effort to be calm, 
‘*1 am betrothed to another.” 

“And will you bestow your hand where your 
heart cannot follow it? Do you value your own 
happiness so lightly?” asked Louis. 
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“Mr. Alexander, even if I could return your 
affections there would be an insurmountable bar- 
rier in my father’s will. 


“What right,” persisted the youth with warmth, | 


“has a father to determine in a question where 
you are the capable and proper arbiter?” 
“A right,” said Paul De Neale, stepping from 


behind the tree—‘‘a right, presumptuous young | 


man, which you shall not question?” And ap- 
proaching his daughter, whose astonishment at his 
unexpected appearance at such a crisis was so 


Castle McLough; &c. 


| “De Neale!—Louis!—what does this mean!” in- 

terposed a voice, at which both the father and 
lover started. ‘Is my son mad?” continued Gii- 
more—for it was he from whom De Neale had 


| 


| parted upon that spot an hour before. 
| Your son!—your son!” cried De Neale, seizing 
| his hand convulsively. The scene which followed 
our pen would mar in the description, we leave 
it to the reader’s imagination to picture. 

The next day was the Sabbath, one week from 
the time that our story opened; and a happier 





great asto deprive her of speech, he drew her, party than was that day seated at the philosopher's 
arm within his own and was leading her away, | dinner table, we opine, could not have been found 
when Louis stepped before him and opposed his jn all Loudon country —nay, we probably would 
progress. not err even if we should say, in all the broad 

“Sir!” said he, resolutely, “this young lady | seaim of the Old Dominion. There was Louis 
came here in my company, and before you pro-| Alexander Gilmore, and by his side was the laugh- 
ceed farther | must know by what authority you | ing Ellen De Neale, (Gilmore, that soon would 
take this liberty.” be,) and they were happy. There was Gregor 

“The right of a father,” replied De Neale, as McLough, with his half philosophic and half hu- 
calmly as his rising indignation would allow him. | morous smile; and Paul De Neale and the elder 


“The respect I bear your daughter,” said the Gilmore. They were happy. And aunt Eleanor 


young man, stepping aside, ‘compels me to re- 
spect her father’s authority. But in resigning her 
into your hands, suffer me to take a becoming 
leave.” 

The contraction of the father’s brow cleared 


was there—she was well-pleased also. The ‘‘con- 
| summation devoutly to be wished,” was fixed for 
te next evening, and the old people, as old peo- 
will do, were teazing the young ones—the bride 
and groom elect—with all manner of silly jokes. 


away, as the youth, during the last sentence, | Before they arose from the dinner table, the elder 
gradually relaxed his attitude of hauteur, and Gilmore inquired of his hopeful son why he had 





assumed a more respectful tone, and nodding as- *een proper in his visits to the castle to conceal 


sent, Louis proceeded: his very respectable patronymic. An explanation 

“Ellen!” he took her hand which was trembling | 90W took place, from which it appeared that Louis 
with emotion, “I have not known you long, bat | had given his name to the philosopher in full, but 
1 have known you too long for my own peace of | owing to the forgetfulness of the latter, he had 
mind. That I love you I dare tu avow before | been styled Louis Alexander, minus the Gilmore. 


your father, and would not blush to own before 
the world. If you returned my love—but enough! 
you do not! The love that will satisfy me must 
not be shaken by a little opposition. If I love, 
though heaven and earth frowned IJ should still 
love! And if I could find a love to equal it, earth 
should not bar me from it. Adieu! If you ever 
love and hope as I have, and as vainly, you will 
know what it is to be disappointed. Adieu!” 
He relinquished her hand, and turned to leave the 
spot. 

“Louis! Louis!” exclaimed the half distracted 
girl, ‘Father! Louis! He will leave me!”--and leav- 
ing her father’s side she held out her arms im- 
ploringly toward the youth, whose steps her fran- 
tic exclamations had arrested. 

“Never!” burst from his lips, and a single bound 
placed him by her side. Folding her slight form 
to his breast he waved his hand in defiance to the 
father, who with a flash fig eye, a livid lip, and 
an unfirm step, was approaching to tear them 
‘apart. “Approach not,’’? he exclaimed, “‘she is 
mine!” 


“By my life,” said Mr. MeLough, “this is the 
most ridiculous affair | have figured in since the 
Battle of Bunker Hill.” 

“f was not aware, Mac, that you figured in that 
battle,” said De Neale, “for if | understand right- 

| ly, it has not yet been ten years since you first 
bade adieu to the highlands of bonny Scotland. 
It has been somewhat more than ten years since 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, I think.” This raised 
a laugh at the philosopher’s expense, and an ex- 
planation was demanded, which after a little co- 
gitation he delivered as follows: ‘Last election 
day, I was at the village of Bunker Hill, in Jeffer- 
son county, across the Ridge, and I happened to 
get into a crowd that was a little warm with poli- 
tics and rum, (both very exciting.) The dispute 
grew into a general fight, which there certainly 
can be no impropriety in calling the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, and in which I, not being a fighting 
character, cut a very ridiculous figure indeed.” 

After this explanation, the party came to the 
conclusion that the philosopher was too old to be 
caught, and determined not to question his veraci- 





The Lover's Farewell—Some Remarks, &c. 


ty again, but to take for granted that whatever he 
might see proper to relate was true, no matter 
how improbable it might at first seem. 

The next evening Ellen and Louis were united, 
and—but if we continue our story much longer 
we shall have some little Gilmores on the stage. 
We are not particularly fond of noisy children, 
therefore let us drop the curtain. (Funts. ) 


(Original.) 


THE LOVER’S FAREWELL. 


BY 8. F.C. 

Why should we two meet in sorrow? 
I still feel a friend to thee; 

Let not anger reach the morrow, 


I have tasted misery. 


How can eyes, once lit with gladness, 
Look with coldness on thy triend? 

I have lov'd thee e’en to madness, 
And shall love thee to the end. 


O’er thee J have hung delighted, 
Dreaming of a future day; 

And fond vows of love I plighted, 
Shall they fade alas! away? 


Kneeling by thy couch of slumber, 
Where thy fairy form was laid; 

I have kiss’d thee without number, 
Shall those kisses also fade’ 


Oft I’ve stood thy form caressing, 
Smiles then o’er thy features play’d; 

While the vows of love confessing, 
Hast thou blush’d at what I said? 


We have wander’d by the fountain, 
And in yonder grotto’s shade; 

We have wander’d o’er the mountain, 
And the darkest lonely glade. 


I now leave thee to another, 
Tasting bliss that heaven knows; 

When I’m gone as for a brother, 
Weep one tear upon my woes. 


Speak not of me, when he’s dreaming 
On thy pure and gentle breast; 

When thy lovely eyes are beaming, 
On that one so dearly blest. 


Think of me in blooming bowers, 
When the thrush sends forth his notes; 
Think of me in lovely hours, 
When sweet music round thee floats. 
Baltimore, 1941. 





(Original.) 


SOME REMARKS UPON THE 
“STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE” 
BY T. S. FAY, ESQ., 
Contained in the September and October numbers of 
Graham’s Magazine. 

Many are the scribblers, and multifarious the 
scribblings, upon the works cf Shakspeare. From 
those who are placed upon the dais of literature, 
even unto the meanest of the fraternity who sit 
below the salt at the table of the Nine, bard and 
bardling have each their turn. To use his own 
immortal language, “men of all sorts do take a 
pride to gird at him.” From the days of Heminge 
and Condell, who in their epistle dedicatory to 
the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, prefixed 
to the posthumous editor of Shakspeare, apply 
the humble epithet of “trifles” to his dramas, 
down to those of T. S. Fay, Esq., the last of the 
genus vates whose writings have come with- 
in our ken, through good report and evil re- 
port, have the poems of Shakspeare been strug- 
gling. Pope, Warburton, Rowe, Steevens, Ma- 
lone, Johnson, Th-obald, Knight, have successive- 
ly held forth their lamps to illamine the path of 
that brilliant sun. Some of these names are 
mighty and enduring in literature—immortal as 
the stars—ever fresh as Hebe. Others have de- 
scended to their legitimate abodes, the den of 
oblivion and the shop of the trunk-maker; and 
now the Saturnian Jove, steps in Mr. Fay, who 
has also made rare discoveries, and promises to 
show us an El Dorado, lately manifested to his 
optics and understanding, through the pages of 
the “Sweet Swan of Avon.” 

Inasmuch, however, as Mr. Fay has not, selon 
les regles, published his determination to inflict 
upon the patience ef long suffering mena new 
edition of Shakspeare, garnished with his own 
novel and original ideas upon the text, and con- 
taining a compendious glossary of reference, in 
the style of nigritype Steevens, we are disposed 
to be more lenient toward him, and hesitate to 
pronounce anathema. Still, we do not like his 
boldness, nor the boldness of any man, who ap- 
proaches this most sacred shrine of literature with 
his slioes upon his feet and his hat upon his head. 
No; the mighty poet is to be wondered at, but not 
familiarly approached. He needs no petty attempts 
at elucidation. Nay, as if his writings could be 
elucidated? Whoever pored over the dull notes 
of his numberless commentators in order to obtain 
information or instruction from his dramas? In the 
prolegomena to a series of intended papers upon 
the subject of the Shakspearian drama, Mr. Fay 
excuses his attempt, by mentioning the unwilling- 
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ness which he feels to monopolize for his sole and 


private advantage, the admiration due to the bard. 
Unfortunately the same excuse has been, is, and 
will be the “same for thousands” who have writ- 


ten, are writing, or may write upon this fertile 


theme. This is mere idleness. Shakspeare is not 


to be understood through the medium of corollar- | 
The life depicted in his pages | 


al observations. 
may strike a dozen men, of dissimilarly constitut- 
ed minds, in as many dissimilar lights. How 
many eminent performers have we, whose concep- 
tions of the characters of Shakspeare, differ as far 


from each other as mid-day differs from the noon | 


of night. Is the Richard of Forest, the same per- 
sonage as the Richard of Kean? Js the lago of 
Booth that of Young? 


character as personated by Charles Kemble? Is 
the Prospero of Macready similar to the concep- 
tion of J. P. Kemble? By as different a standard of 
character, varying with the temperament of each 
student of Shakspeare, his merits are to be judg- 
ed; and the efforts of critics to reconcile these 
contending opinions are as futile an endeavor as it 
would be to attempt the mixture of oil with wa- 
ter. Each man who studies the poet, has his own 
idea of the various characters, and the force and 
variety of these opinions prove the might of the 
dramatist. Therefore, when we examine Shaks- 
peare, we need no external light from commenta- 
tors, whose ideas are ofien so barbarous and ex- 
travagant as to horder upon the ridiculous, the 
paradoxical, and the absurd. 

The writer of the excellent article in the Edin- 
burgh, whose delightful paper upon Shakspeare 
has excited, longo interrallo, the emulation and 
imitation of Mr. Fay, has remarked in reference 
to German criticism, that “tour Teutonic Kinsmen 
are firmly convinced of the truth of two asser- 
tions. First, that the Gerinans understand Shaks- 
peare infinitely better than his own countrymen 
do; secondly, that so far as the English do under- 
stand him, the Germans are the teachers to whom 
they owe their knowledge.” To be convinced of 
these facts, one need not wade very far into the 
great deep of German criticism. — It is sufficient 
to name Tieck and Franz Horn as the Doctors 
Subtilis and Invinciblis of Shakspearian contro- 
versy. Schlegel, whose sound and excellent papers 
upon Shakspeare have gained him so much liter- 
ary renown, may be considered the firet German 
authority upon the poet, extant. But the greatest 
misfortune which attends “Teutonic Kinsmen” 
in relation to this matter, is that Shandean sys- 
tem of philosophy which everlastingly accom- 
panies their researches. These are the rivals of that 
eminent philosopher, who is known as the author 


Some Remarks, &c. 


The Othello of Kean | 
again that of Vandenhoff? Is not Benedict a very | 
different person in the hands of Abbott from the | 


| of a “reverie upon a broom stick.” They pore 
over the text with unwearied patience and watch- 
fulness; and having stumbled upon some fantasti- 
cal notion, coutident of having caught a glimmer 
from the lamp of truth, they follow the Will o’ 
the Wisp along, which invariably leads them 
“cross-ways and crooked-ways,” over bog and 
ditch, rocks and stones, through the sinuous paths 
| of transcendentalism. Having cooked up a hash 
of a theory, pleasant and palatable to their own 
taste, they promulgate it boldly to the world as 
the undoubted gastronomic chef d’auvre of their 
author. As often a fallacy as a truth, and much 
more frequently the first than the last, forth to 
the reading public it goes, and passes among the 
Germans for current coin of the realm. The theo- 
ry of Dr. Ulrici is one of these savory messes. 
The Christian view of character attributed by him 
to Shakspeare, is an evident, palpable fallacy. By 
a parity of reasoning, deduced from an analysis 
of their writings, Ford, Dekker, and Marlowe, 
have equal claims to that “purity and clearness, 
decision and completeness, with which the Chris- 
tian view of life, &c. &c.”  “Shakspeare,” says 
Mr. Gifford, a most exalted authority in all mat- 
ters relating to the older drama, (and certainly not 
a man who would unjustly teara single leaf from 
the chaplet of the bard,) ‘is the very Coryphaus 
of profanity.” His dramas do not turn upon the 
stern ideas of fate and destiny which control the 
The merited 





writings of the Grecian tragedians. 
fate of the guilty is never insisted upon by Shaks- 
peare, as by Ben Jonson and Massinger, as the 
visible interposition and judgment of an offended 
Deity. Still less is that punishment to be recon- 
ciled with the received dogmas of Christianity. 
In obedience to the cusfom of the stage, Shaks- 
peare’s villains meet with a retributory fate, but 
seldom do the moral reflections put into the mouths 
of the surviving characters, partake of a religious 
turn of thought. Where is the Christian view of 
lite exhibited in Lear, in Macbeth, or in Othello? 
The soliloquies of the Danish prince are more 
marked by a profound, philosophical vein, tinged 
with an enthusiastic melancholy, than by any te- 
ligious emotion. The punis!iment of the daugh- 
ters of Lear, is observed and rendered a secondary 
matter by the tragic fate of the aged King and of 
Cordelia. The villuiny of lago is suffered to en- 

mesh che gallant Moor, and tu involve in the 
death of lis unfortunate wife, his own destruction, 

while so far from repentance or contrition—so far 
from judicial punishment, the villian is trium- 
phant to the last and simply consigned to the 
judgment of the civil authority. So far we areat 

issue with Dr. Ulrici, whose imagination seems to 
be perplexed by the ghost of some “pale and 
‘ shrivelled theory,” equally intangible and impal- 
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pable. The rhapsodic idleness with which the 
author of ‘‘Norman Leslie’? and so forth, takes | 
up this barren and untenable idea, and drivels | 
thereupon, is intolerably absurd. | 

If any one thing has struck us more sensibly | 
than another in the papers of Mr. Fay, it is the 
utier disregard whicii he has paid to the advice of 
M. Timon, who lays it down as a matter of urgent 
necessity that ‘‘le ministre de UV Instruction Publ que 
which being freely 
translated might be rendered, a critic upon Shak- 


doit savoir parler Francais; 


speare ought to understand the grammatical con- | 
struction of sentences,—a piece of good advice 
which we tender for the special edification of Mr. 
ay. It has cost us no small labor, and during 
this warm weather, considerable exsudation, be- 
fore we could arrive at his meaning. We believe | 
that the aim and drift of his “‘sesquipedalia verba” | 
is to impress upon us the conviction that John-| 
son, Warburton, &c., have been completely mis- | 
led and blinded in their estimation of the poet, 
whose worth bas never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained and acknowledged, until this year of grace, | 
1841, by, we presume, no less a person than Mr. | 
T. S. Fay. The intellectual vastness of Shak- 
speare is in his opinion, too much for any single | 


| 





man to contemplate by himself; ergo, with an 
amiable benevolence of purpose, Mr. Fay steps 
forward to explain, elucidate, and cast a broad 
light over the pages of the dramatist, in order to | 
enable the short-sighted to see with greater 
distinctness. Modestly, it is true, dues he disclaim, 
as it were, the lofty authority of a diduskalos, by | 
stating that he has never understood his author. 
But if he himself is in so unenviable a state of 
blindness, whence springs his presumptuous am- 
bition to hale other tlocks within the gloomy verge | 


of his blackness of darkness? | 

“So much,” says the author of Norman Leslie, | 
‘thas been said and written of Shakspeare, that, 
it may be, some will turn from the title of these 
papers as froma thing of which there has been 


enougii.” 


Aye—there has been enough and now 
there is to spare. “But | may assure them that the | 
mere idea that they know enough of Shakspeare 
—that they have seen him enough, and that his | 
praise has got to be only a fashion, is suflicient to 
prove that they know nothing of him.” 

Pretty cool this! 

This world has grown so bad, 

That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch. 

It is sufficient fur us, (and we are thankful for 
it,) that men, distinguished by their talents, emi- 
nent for their literary research, thoroughly imbu- | 
ed with an ardent love for our ancient dramatic 
poetry, have devoted their time and their ingenu- 
ity, and have consumed the midnight taper, in or- 
der to throw some light over the obscure page.— 

Vol. 1—10. 
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| montantes, I’ll none of them.” 


| with the “mystery?” 
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Sut is it not enough to excite the bile of a second 
Job, patient of injury, to witness the puny efforts 
of the oi polloi;—the inane, milk-and-water drib- 


| blings of the representatives of the letter omega 


in literature, pufling and blowing, limping and 
scrambling along in ridiculous imitation of the 
Let us 
assure Mr. Fay, that his criticisms and comments 


more majestic march of their superiors? 


upon Shakspeare go very far to prove that he 
“knows nothing of him.” 

Of the common-place rhapsody which forms 
the concluding portion of these preliminary res 


| marks, we have nothing to say, inasmuch as all 
| that has been said by a variety of other gentle- 


men, whose admiration of Shakspeare out-tops 


| Olympus, is barely here repeated, and as Pitt ob- 


served of Erskine, as regularly weakened. These 
are the adoring souls who can espy no speck nor 
stain upon the bright dise of their deity; and we 
might safely add, had the fashionable object of 
worship happened to be a monster uglier than an 
Egyptian cercopithecus, they would be forced in 
its train, the loudest in the acclamation of pwans, 
the most profuse in the scattering of garlands. 


“The meaning of Othello,” says Mr. Fay, “has 
always been locked from me ” He has never, ac- 
cording to his own account of the matter, been a 
reader of commentators. We are almost dis- 
posed to add, judging from appearances, that he 
has never studied the drama itself. He “cannot 
conceive” what is palpable to the very meanest 
And thus it ever is. Presumption 

“Slid,” as 
Ned Knowell says, ‘‘if these be your passados and 
Where is the man 
who has ever witnessed the representation of this 


magnificent tragedy, “Othello,” (we speak not of 


apprehension. 
walks hand in hand with ignorance. 


him who has read it,) who isnot well acquainted 
The deadly hate of Iago, 
founded in jealousy, then more strongly infixed 


| by what he deems neglect of his merit, acts in re- 


venge, destroying whiat it detests with the most re- 
fined cruelty. 

I hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that twixt my sheets, 
He has done my office. I know not if ’t be true, 
Lut 1, for mere suspicion in that kina, 
Will do, as if for surety. 

We know not if the gentleman has ever heard 
of old Fourdon’s “‘perfervidum ingenium Scoto- 
rum,” but we will inform him that the Italian 
cliracter in Shakspeare’s days, was looked upon 
as the very element on which to frame a villain; 
not without some reason, we confess. Jayo’s dis- 
position is something analagous to the fiery tem- 
per attributed to the Seotch. 

“Hamlet is yet full of unexplained mystery.” — 
The gentleman has been no diligent student of the 





sia 


paper which urged him on toward his rash attempt 
at an analysis of Shakspecre. We cannot suppose 
for a moment that he has ever dipped into Hallam 
or Hazlitt. We advise him, for the satisfaction 
of his mind, to make that effort; and in case he 
should be nervously inadequate to the task, we 
exhort him to make a clean breast of it to Doctor 
Rush, whe is a critic exactly fitted by nature for 
the sphere of Mr. Fay, and whose admirable in- 
troductory drama of the same names, forms so ap- 
propriate a vestibule to the temple of Shakspeare's 
Harnlet. 


But of a more profoundly admirable nature is 
the discovery made by Mr. Fay in the “Tempest.” 
Lucky is it for him that he is no “critic of name,” 
else his remarks upon the dialogue between Pros- 
pero and Miranda might excite a paper war, more 
fierce and furious than the campaign elicited by 
the “still vexed Bermoothes.”” “Here,” says Mr. 
Fay, and we can almost imagine the patronizing 
aspect, (and halfclosed eyelids of self-satisfied 
criticism,) “thousands of people read and see this 
play without knowing that she (Miranda) is un- 
der the operatiun of a sleeping spell, administered 
by her father.” A sleeping spell! Papas! O bone! 
What wonderful mysteries are we, sons of Earth, 
in the daily habit of passing by, without stopping 


or slaying our locomotive gait, lo examine to an-| 


alyze, and to admire. 
interruptions which Prospero makes in his narra- 
tive, and addresses to Miranda, are intended to ar- 
rest his wandering attention. 
Herod. 
ly ask, why so wnauspicious a moment should 
have been selected by Prospero, for the purpose of 


This outherods 


administering a sleeping spell, as at the time when 
he is about to recount to Miranda the most inter- 
esting portion of his lite and her own? Others 
will wonder how a sleeping spell could be adminis- 
tered atall. For our own part we have heard an 
“awfully ancient woman” relate that magicians 
and fairies are in the habit of producing any effect 
they might think proper, upon the human frame in 
the shortest imaginable space of time; and as Pros- 
pero happens to be one of the fraternity, we see 
no reason why he should not pos-ess the sathe 
privileges and attributes as the rest of the brother- 
hood. If Mr. Fay were not so close an observer 
of character as to preclude him from any knowl- 
edge of stage business, he might have perceived 
that the long-winded narrative of Prospero, would 
tire the lungs of any mortal actor to recite, with- 
out some interruption or pause for needful refresh- 
ment; or in leu of this, he might have found out 
that there is nothing more natural, than for a per- 
son excited by the delivery of some matter of vi- 
tal interest or importance, to make similar inter- 
ruptions during his narrative. We need but refer 


Mr. Fay presumes that the | 


Some simple people would very natural- | 


Some Remarks, &c. 


to addresses from the pulpit—to the practice of 
sump orators, ef id omne genus, for examples of 
this kind. 

Mr. Fay asks why is Prospero so harsh and 
coarse to Arial’? He cites the words “malignant 
thing,” as proof of this harshness and coarseness. 
But Mr. Fay’s aye and no areno good “divini- 
ty; anc he has apparently forgotten the preceding 
part of the dialogue, in which Ariel is represented 
as “moody”—recusant to the grand lests of Pros- 
pero, than which we can conceive nuthiag more 
likely to vex a magician. 


Of Sycorax, 
For one thing she did, 
They would not take her life. 


“Now,” inquires Mr. Fay, with the utmost 


naivete, “what was that one thing?’ Though we 


will not, like Foins “stand the push of bis one 
we will refer him to the text where Pros- 
pero goes on to explain that 


” 


thing, 


his blue eyed hag was hither brought with child 


If Mr. Fay is ignorant of the fact, that the pun- 
ishment of death is never meted to women who 
| are in that condition, we will again refer him to 
the first part of Kiag Heary the Sixth, where Joan 
of Are makes that plea to the Duke of York, but 
jin that case, without success. 
Mr. Fay in his next paper, presents us with a 
| soi disant analysis of the Ghost of Hamlet. In this 
paper, what novel, striking, or original views does 
| he bring forward? What valuable commentaries 
does he make? What new points does he elici?— 
To what splendid passages of dramatic poetry does 
he refer? None—none—none. He makes the 
usual observation upon the horror of the concep- 
tion,—a remark as old as the days of the poet, aud 
bye the bye, stolen from Ben Jonson. But is the 
conception of the Ghost of Hamlet, more grandly 
terrific than that of the pursuing, avenging furies 
in the Choephorae? Is it more awful than that of 
the shade of Clytemnestra, urging on the avengers 
of blood in the chase of her wretched offspring? Is 
it more pathetically tender than the apparition of 
Darius in the Persae? Let us, at least, set some 
bounds to our admiration of Shakspeare, and be 
content to allow a comparative degree of merit to 
the productions of other tragic writers. Extend, 
if you choose, the epithet of miraculous to this 
play, but remember that older dramatists than 
Shakspeare have at least, preceded him in origi- 
nality of conception. 

We did expect, upon reading the title of this 
paper, that Mr. Fay would have attempted the 
analysis of this play, which his preliminary re- 
marks seemed to promise. Weare now convinced 
that the man spoke nothing but the truth, when 


he stated that he knew nothing of Shakspeare.— 








We have in this article upon Hamlet—what? A 
dull transition to the merits of peculiar parts as 
personated by particular actors—a senseless, whin- 
ing essay upon the necessity of preparation for 
death—a point, be it spuken reverentially, which 
has been conceded since the creation of the world, | 
and a rapid detail of Mr. Fay’s own experience in 
the matter, mental, and we presume from some 
parts of his discourse, bodily also. Now what all 
this has to do with Mr. Fay’s idea of the ghost of 


Hamlet, we do not readily perceive. 


It puts us | 
to the why?—wherefore?—wherein?—for what pur- | 
pose? of my uncle Toby. “Que diable allait il| 
Saire dans ce galere?” If Mr. Fay, “had been Gar- 
rick or Mrs. Siddons, he would have tried the 
most apparently trifling of Shakspeare’s persona- 
ges. Probably that personage would have been 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, for Mr. Fay has “the 
back trick simply asstrong asany man in Illyria.” 
And this trash—for we cannot call it anything 
else—is commentary upon Shakspeare! And we 
are expected to look upon it as Mr. Fay’s peculiar 
views of Shakspeare’s plays! It is a simple tarn- 
ing of a very serious subject into matter of mirth. 
It 1s a foul desecration of the poet’s slirine. Ad- 
mire him—reverence him—for he requires thy ut- 
most reverence and admiration—but approach 
His intellect towers above the | 
Let none but 


him not too near! 
puny vision of mere word-catchers. 





the deeply learned—the souls touched with true | 
+ ' 
poetic fire, dare to trim that venerable golden 


lamp, whose rays are brighter than those of mor- 
tal flame. For to direct unhallowed steps too 
near to the lofty and enduring monument which 
he has erected for himself, is daring profanation.— 


Duplicity. 





To inen of mind, Shakspeare bears his own inter- 
pretation. He isa sealed book to fools, who, be 
they aided as they may, can never penetrate be- 
low the surface of things. For Mr. Fay, we ten- 
der the advice given by his admired Garrick to a 
reverend editor of Shakspeare—Spoil your own 
bible, but do not meddle with ours.” To others, 
we present the book freed from the blind interpo- 
lations of critic and commentator, with the saying 
of the old philosopher to his friends who visited 
him on their return from the temples—“Let us 
enter, for here too are gods.” E. 

InrLvence or THE Goop.—It is no unusual 
thing for men of the most abandoned character to 
be struck with profound awe and restrained from 
their vile purposes, by the presence of an emi- 
nently pious person. There isa power in real 
godliness, which commands the reverance of those 
who hate it; and this the proudest sinners ofien 
so far feel, as to be unable to carry on their vio- 
lent opposition against it, while yet no saving 
change is effected upon them. 


(Original.) 


DUPLICITY. 


WRITTEN ON SEEING A PICTURE OF “THF PIGEON 
PLUCKED.” 
They, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 
Baited with reasons not unplausible, 
Wind them into the easy hearted man, 
And hug him into suares.— Milton’s Comus. 


Behold! the youth is desolate! 
By treacherous friends deserted, 
His purse they had (ah! frequent fate!) 
To their own use converted. 
“T thank thee, Heaven,” he exclaims, 
“Though hard the cadeceiving, 
This aching breast myself but blames 
For not too much believing. 


“A wicked world I deemed not this 
When Friendship’s words were spoken; 

I left in pleasant dreams of bliss, 
Nor dreamt they’d ere be broken. 

I taught my heart to love the sounds 
‘That pour the balm of feeling, 

Nor ever thought that saddest sonnds 
Would send that heart a-reeling! 


“I waked too soon: the youthful part 
I played in manhood’s schooling 

Was turned to shame that pierced my heart 
At knavery’s bitter fooling. 

Friendship, I found, assumed a smile 
When Fortune fond caressed me; 

But guileful too, as Fortune’s guile, 
When turned she and distressed me!” 


As owls more noisy make the nights 
That hide them from perception, 

So is the man whose soul delights 
To wanton in deception. 

An owl in deeds, and darkness too, 
He snatches, unsuspected, 

Your confidence, or gold, and “Whoo!” 
He’s off before detected. 


But friends this youth thus sad laments 
Are men of vicious features— 
Such broadly show the lineaments 
The devil gives his creatures. 
Humanity boasts yet of love 
In man, but most in woman; 
Such live like angels here, to prove 
That virtue still is human! 8. F. G. 
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A THRILLING NARRATIVE. | 


We never real narrative of wretchedness 
more touchingly told than the one which follows, | 
from real life. 
a week or two since, before the Police Court, and 
is from the New York Tattler. 
mother’s all-absorbing love of her children better 


described;— 


a 
The scene occurred in New York 


We never saw a 


Genuine Wretcuepness.—A tall, haggard- 
looking woman, not very neatly clad, but with an | 
air of worn-out gentility about her, was charged 
with stealing a brass-candlestick, worth about two 
shillings. 
and appeared to be deeply stricken with poverty 
and sorrow. It was evident, however, that she 
took no interest in hi + present position, nor cared | 
for the disgrace or inconvenience she might be 
subjected to, but that her sorrows had a ceeper | 
root, and that her heart (alas, what a wretched 
heart was that) was elsewhere. She sighed con 
tinually, but her sighs was suppressed as if she 
didn’t wish them to be overheard, and her eyes 
were red and hard with weeping, and she would 
have wept still but that she had no tears to shed. 
She was beyond that. The poor creature's hair 
was loose and ragged; her paroxysms, her wrinkled 
brow and her haggard eye gave evidence of much | 
mental suffering, and her pinched up, attenuated 
nose and chin and hollow skinny cheek, teld but 
too plainly that stark famine had almost done its 
worst upon her, for she was so much wasted, that 
there could be but little further effected by the 
grave and the worms. Her dress consisted of an 
old tattered gown, and that was all; for the rents 
here and there made it but too evident that she | 
had no inner garment, and she was also deficient 
in shoes and stockings. Much as we are used to 
scenes of poverty and misery, we did not think 
there was so forlorn a being in existence, or even 
that a being could exist and be so forlorn. Her 
name was Ellen Barclay. 

The Court having disposed of three or four tri- 
fling cases, called Ellen Barclay, but receive! no 
answer. ‘Don’t you hear his worship call?” said 
a watchman. Still no answer. 


“Get up,” added the watchman, with an oath, 
and he was about to lay rude hands on her, when 
he looked her ia her face, but was at once subdu- | 
ed and almost terrified by its expression of ab- | 
stract misery. It was evident the wretched wo- 
man was wrapped up in her own agonizing reflec- 
tions, and that she was not aware of what was 
passing around her. 

Being at length aroused to a knowledge of her 
position, however, her fit of abstraction forsook | 
her, and she became keenly sensitive; her counte- 
nance relaxing from its expression of contempla- 


She sat apart from the other prisoners, | 





| 1 do, 


Narralive. 


tive suffering, and assumed a mingled air of ea- 
gerness, distrust, and solicitation. 

“Do you know what you are confined for, El- 
len?” inquired the Court. 

“I do, sir, I do,” exclaimed the prisoner, clasp- 
ing her hands together, and looking as nothing 
but deep misery and want can look, “I do sir, 
It is for stealing a little brass-candle- 
stick.” 

Court—You acknowledge then, that you at- 
tempted to steal the candlestick. 

Prisoner—I do, sir—kill me—hang me—do 
what you like with me—but ob! for God’s sake 
send some one to look after my children. 

Court—Where are your children? 

Prisoner—(looking wildly about her)—Ah, 
that’s it, that’s it—I fear they are dead and gone 


| forever; for they have nothing to wear, nothing 


to eat—no bed to lie on—and their poor mother 
in prison, 

Court—Poor woman I pity you, and will have 
you comforted. 

Prisoner—You cannot comfort me, unless you 
bring me my children. The biggest is only six 
years old, and they have eaten nothing since Mon- 
day. O, go, go quick, fur | know my babies are 
dead or dying, as human nature cannot stand so 
much as they were called upon to suffer. 

Court—1 again ask you where we can find 
them? 

Prisoner—-O, sir, 1 don’t know how to tell you, 
but I could find it out myself, for its somewhere 
close at hand. They are ina long dark hall under 
a stairs, where we have lived for a fortnight. For 
the sake of the Father of mercies your worship 

permit me to go and find them, and, dead 
or alive, Vil return, and let you do what you 
please with me. 

Here the poor creature threw herself on her 
knees to implore his worship for liberty to go look 
for her children, and an officer had been desired to 


| attend her for that purpose, when the door open- 


ed, and a watchman entered with an infant in his 


| arms, and two half-naked trembling little girls, 


the one about four and the other six years’ old, 
holding on by his coat. Instantly the prisoner 
sprung to her feet and rushed towards the watch- 
man, shriesing—“Is Dick alive?” and on finding 
that he was alive, she laughed hysterically, clasp- 
ed the infant wildly to her bosom, and danced 
about the office; and throwing herself upon the 
form exhausted, she took her half-famished in- 
fants in her lap, when they all commenced laugh- 
ing and weeping together. 

Meanwhile the watchman had told his worship 
that the eldest girl had called his attention to the 
children, and that be found them huddled togeth- 
er under a stairs, evidently in a state of starva- 
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tion, and with nothing to cover them other than } 
the rags they had on. 

Court—Now, Mrs. Barclay, since you have got 
your children, will you answer me a few ques- 


tions, and I'll have you and them properly taken | 
care of ? 

Prisoner—I will, sir, Pll do any thing now; but 
O! whatever you do, don’t part us again. 

Court—Never fear. How long have you been 
in this city? 

Prisoner— About two months, sir. 

Court—How have you supported yourself in 
that time? 

Prisoner—I hardly know, sir, but we eat very 
little—I tried to get work, but no one would em- | 
ploy me because they said I looked so shabby. 1 
then went to beg, but some people told me they 
would have me taken up; and others that | was 
drunk; though, God knows, at the time I was al- 
most wild with starvation and with hearing my 
poor infants erying for food. And so, sir, 1 was | 
driven on by sheer necessity until I did the thing 
that brousht me here. 

Court—Whiat brought you to New York when 
you had no friend here? 

Prisoner—I came to seek my husband, sir, who 
deserted me six months ago; when I found him he 
only beat me; and when | told him that I and my 
children were starving, he said he wished we | 





were dead. 

Poor Ellen then stated, that for seven years her 
husband and she had lived very comfortably to- 
gether in Albany, where they had kept a little 
store, but that a servant girl whom she had hired 
to take care of the children, while she herself at- 
tended the store, had induced him to go off with 
her, and to take every thing of value that he pos- 
sessed along with them. From that time she did 
nothing but pine away, until necessity compelled 
her to go in search of her husband, whom she 
knew to be in New York. And we have heard 
the result. The complaint of the larceny having 
been withdrawn, the unfortunate family were or- 
dered to be taken care of, and were probably 
handed over to the Commissioners of the Alms- 


house. 


NOVEL READING. 


I cannot dismiss this subject without adverting 
to another and yet more fatal error in the literary 
studies and pursuits of the female. I allude to 
that passionate and excessive devotion to fictitious 
writings, which is the reigning idolatry ofthe sex. 
It is not my purpose to describe how this species | 


of literature mingles poison with the elements of | 
thought and feeling, ane sensualizes the motives, | 
My object is | 


hopes and operations of the soul. 
to speak of its influence in seducing the mind ' 


| reading of the young females of our land. 
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fiom the purest intellectual fountains, gushing 
with rich and exhaustless delights, and leading it 
to the turbid streams, which, swollen by the sud- 
den freshet, bear a]] the impurities of hill and dale 
in their currents. The highest merit ever claim- 
ed for popular fictions is that they supply relaxa- 


| tion and amusement for the exhausted intellectual 


energies. They never were intended to hold any 


j higher station in the empire of literature, than 


the rose, the lily, or the daffodil, in the natural 


world. And the mind that relies on them for en- 


| 
| during entertainment will be poorly sustained as 


the body whose only nutriment consists of the 
They elicit no pa- 
tient thought—summon none of the sterner facul- 


productions of the tlower-bed. 


ties of the mind into exercise—supply no discip- 


line for the high pursuits of literature and science 
—furnish no armor with which the intellect may 
gird itself for bold and effective action, and, above 
all, propose no lofiy and enduring rewards for 
time and toil. What orator ever goes to the novel 
or romance for fire to kindle thought, elevate feel- 
ing, and quicken the mind for high exploit? 

And yet unpractical and uninteilectual as this 
literature is, it constitutes three-fourths of the 
Go to 
your public libraries, and you will see the works 
of Bulwer, Scott, Fielding and Smollett, thumb- 
ed and marked, bedewed with many a tear, and 
adorned with many a flower; while the standard 
works on history, philosophy and biography, and 
Yes, so 
wide-spreading and pernicious is this passion for 
fiction, that it vitiates the taste for pure and lofty 
conceptions, and blinds the eye to all that is splen- 
did in substantial literature. You find the fond 
admirer of the novel preferring the crude senti- 


even the English classics are untouched. 


mentalism of some love adventure, over which 
she may languish and pine, to the inspiring senti- 
ments of a Cowper, which might woo her to the 
highest luxuries of an intellectual life, or the lofty 
strains of a Milton, which might roll her soul to 
heaven. You will find her familiar with the rise, 
progress, circumstances and catastrophe of some 
imaginary achievement of chivalry, of treason, or 
of love, and yet unacquainted with those events 
in the history of our race, which has overturned 
empires—peopled continents—shaken down the 
strong holds of superstition and cruelty—estab- 
lished the triumphs of Christianity ——consummated 
all that is grand in art and science—in a word, 
which have produced all that is splendid and sub- 
lime in matter or in mind. } Yea, more, you find 
the fond reader trimming the midnight lamp, pas- 
sionately threading the incidents and details in 
the fanciful life of some mock hero or heroine, and 
yet she never glances her eye over the biographies 


of Socrates, Cicero, Chatham, Luther, Burke, 
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Calvin, Knox, Wesley and Whitefield—of all 


those gigantic spirits who have, under God, | 
wiclded this world’s destinies, and whose deeds | 


Swedenborg. 


And its due course assigned to every sphere, 
Revolves the seasons, and sustains the year; 
Pure light of Truru! where’er thy rays combine, 


are identified with all that is noble, spirit-stirring | Thou art the substance of the power divine! 


and enduring in the choice possessions of our | 
age. Who would not be surprised to see an in- | 
dividual more interested in culling flowers on the 
banks of the Niagara, than in listening to the 
roar Of its cataract, or in pebbles on the ocean’s 
beach, while navies were rushing to the conflict? 
And yet who is surprised to see individuals stand- 
ing in the midst of the wonders of the universe 
of God, more enraptured with the dreams of fan- 
cy, than with those facts which comprehend all 
that is thrilling in the deeds and destinies of man, 
and sublime in the operations of God.— Galloway. 


(Original.) 


SWEDENBORG. 


The following lines were written by Philip 
Freneau, one of the Poet’s of America, of the last 
century. They were originally published in The 
Freeman’s Journal, printed by Francis Baily, | 
Philadelphia. I have lately met with them in an 
old periodical published at London, in the year 
1791. QUINQUAGENARIUS. 


On the Honorable Emanuel Swedenborg’s 
“UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY.” 


In this choice work the curious eye may find 
The noblest system to reform mankind, 

Old truths confirmed that sceptics have denied, 
By most perverted, and which some deride. 


Here, truths divine in heavenly visions grow 
From the vast influx on our world below; 
Here, like the blaze of our material sun, 
Enlightened reason proves that God is one.— 
As that, concentered in itself, a sphere, 
Illumes all nature with its radiance here, 

Bids toward itself all trees and plants aspire, 

Awakes the winds, impels the seeds of fire, 

And, still subservient to th’ almighty plan, 

Warnms into life the changeful race of man; 

So, like tnat sun, in heaven’s bright realms we 
trace, 

One power of Love, that fills unbounded space, 

Existing always by no borrowed aid, 

Before all words, eternal, and not made;— 

To that indebted, stars and comets burn, 

Owe their first movement and to that return: 

Prime source of wisdom, all contriving mind, 

First spring of reason, that this globe designed, 

Parent of onpER, whose unwearied hand 

Upholds the fabric that this wisdom planned, 


Naught else on earth that full resemblance bears, 

No sun, that lights us through our circling years, 

No stars, that through yon heavenly mansions 
stray, 

No moon, that glads us with her evening ray, 

No seas, that o’er their gloomy mansions flow, 

No forms beyond us, and no shapes below. 


Then slight, ah! slight not this instructive page, 
For the low follies of a thoughtless age; 
Here, to the truth by reason’s aid aspire, 
Here, the gay visions of the blest admire; 
Behold that heaven, in these neglected lines, 
In whose vast space perpetual day-light shines, 
Where streams of joy through plains of pleasure 
run, 
And night is banished from so bright a sun. 


Plunged in that gulph, whose dark unfathomed 
wave 

All tongues and nations to destruction gave,— 
Here, man no more disgraced by death appears, 
Lost in dull slumbers through a waste of years— 
No empty dream, or still more empty shade;— 
Remains the substance, but the form decayed; 
Sees what he saw, knows what before was known, 
The same ideas, but more perfect grown. 


Where parted souls with kindred spirits meet, 
Rapt to the bloom of beauty, all complete, 
In that celestial, vast, unbounded sphere, 
Naught there exists but has its image here! 
All there is Minp!—that intellectual .flame, 
From whose vast depths Platonic visions came, 
In which creation ended and began— 
Flows to this abject world, and beams on man. 


Preasures or Youtn.—Whosoever thou art, 
who has enslaved thyself to the paltry bewitching 
pleasures of youth, and lookest with wry faces 
and a sour eye upon the rough, afllicting severities 
of virtue, consider with thyself that the pleasures 
of youth will not, cannot be the pleasure of old 
age, though the guilt of it will. And consider, 
also, what a dismal, intolerable thing it must needs 
be fora man to feel a total declension in his 
strength, his morals, and his esteem together! And 
remember, that for all the discipline of temper- 
ance, the hardsh'ps of labor, and the abridgements 
of thy swelling appetites, it will be a full, suffi- 
cient, and more than equivalent recompense to be 
healthful, cheerful, and honorable, and, which is 
more than all, to be virtuous when thou art old. 





Lines. — Miscellaneous. 


(Original.) 


LINES TO 
BY E. G. SQUIER. 

Long years have passed, since last we met, 
And we are older now, 

And time his signet seal has set, 
Upon each altered brow. 

No more the wild and joyous laughs, 
No echu as of yore— 

When life was fair and earth was bright, 
And pleasure waved before. 

No more we careless rove abroad, 
With hope our bosoms swelling, 

Nor build among the moss-grown rocks, 
Of boughs, a simple dwelling. 

Nor longer in the green old woods, 
Among those mighty trees, 

Whose music awes to stillness, 
When shaken by the breeze. 

No longer there we hasten, 
With blithsome step and free, 

But yet I ofien go alone— 
To think, my friend of thee! 

I oft recall those happy huurs, 
That never more can be— 

Tis like the fair and soft sunlight, 
Upon a stormy sea. 

It stills the throbbings of a heart, 
That little knows but sadness, 

And tunes its mystic silver chords, 
To sweet and mellowed gladness. 

And witi a mild and holy light, 
It gilds the hours of youth, 

Those happy hours, so full of joy, 
Of innocence and truth, 

And though long past, yet inemory oft 
Rolls back the lapse of time, 

And bright as ever seem the joys, 
Of childhood’s sunny prime! 

And bright as ever seem the flowers, 
That rourd my pathway spread— 

And bright as ever seem the skies, 
That glow above my head! 

And till some busy care intrudes, 
With all its lengthened train, 

I cherish still the fleeting dream, 
And think I’m young again! 

And when it fades like rainbow hues, 
Or like the morning dew, 

I bend me to my task again, 
With strength and vigor new. 

Albany, N. Y., Oct. 1841. 


Serr-Concer is a standing pool, which exhib- 


its other men to our eye, not only below us, but 
completely inverted. 
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LLANEOUS. 


MIS CE 


| A DESTROYER OF IDOLS REWARDED. 


In the history of Mahmood, the first Emperor 
| of Ghizni, it is recorded, that twelve times did he 
invade the beautiful Valley of Hindoostan, carry- 
ing carnage and destruction before him, and bear- 
ing away immense treasures, to enrich his new 
and splendid capital. At that time there was a 
city of the name of Sumnant, celebrated for its 
antiquity, as the seat of Bralmuinical influence, 
and as the residence of the Gods; and its inhabi- 
tants had ventured to boast, that, though Mah- 
mood had been hitherto successful, were he to 
venture to attack their city, he would not escape 
the vengeance of the Gods. This intelligence was 
| enough for Mahmood: he ordered his army to ad- 

vance upon Sumnant, and besieged the capital of 
idolatry. The Brahmins fought like lions, and 
roused the other clas-es to desperate resistance; 


| 
| 
| 


but nothing could withstand the power and arms 
of the conqueror. The city was obliged to sur- 
render: and Mahmood proceeded immediately to 
the temple; where there was an immense idol, at 
The Brah- 
A million 
of money would they give him, if he would only 


the head of which he aimed a blow. 
mins prayed him to spare their God. 
spare their God. His Generals began to argue 
with him, saying a million of money was offered; 
; would he not accept that, rather than destroy the 
idol? ‘No,” said he, “1 come not to sell idols; [ 
come to destroy them:” and, aiming another blow 
at the idol, he broke it to pieces; when there 
poured forth from it jewels, gems, rubies, pearls, 
and treasures of every kind, to the value of four 
or five millions of money—thus rewarding the 
zeal and enthusiasm of Mahmood, and showing 
the motive of the Brahmins. —Missionary Register. 


CATALINA AND GOETHE. 


Catalini was almost entirely uneducated, even 
in music. Her wantof literary attainments joined 
to her vivacity in conversation, sometimes pro- 
duced ludicrous scenes. When at the court at 
Weimer, she was piaced at a dinner party, by the 
side of Goethe as a mark of respect to her from 
her royal host. The lady knew nothing of Goe- 
the; but, being struck with his majestic appear- 
ance, and the great attention ot which he was the 
object, she inquired of the gentleman on the other 
side what was his name. ‘The celebrated Goethe, 
Madame,” was the answer. ‘Pray on what in- 
strument does he play?” was the next question. 
‘‘He is no performer, Madame; he is the author of 
Werter.”” “Oh, yes, yes, I remember,” said Cat- 
alini, and turning to the venerable poet, she ad- 
dressed him, “Ah, sir, what an admirer I am of 
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*Werter?” A low bow was the acknowledgment 
for so flattering a compliment. “I never,” con- 


tinued the lively lady, ‘I never read anything half 


so laughable in my life. What a capital farce it 
is, sir!” ‘*Madame,” said the poet, looking aghast, 
“the ‘Sorrows of Werter’ a farce?” “Oh, yes, 
never was anything so exquisitely ridiculous?” re- 
joined Catalini, laughing heartily as she enjoined 
the remembrance. And it turned out that she had 
been talking all the while ofa ridiculous parody 
of ‘*Werter,” which had been performed at one of 
the minor theatres of Paris, and in which the sen- 
timentality of Goethe’s tale had been unmercifully 
ridiculed. The poet did not get over his mortifi- 
cation the whole evening; and the fair singer’s cre- 
dit at the court of Weimer was sadly impaired by 
the display of her ignorance of the ‘“‘Sorrows of 
Werter.”’— Memoir of Madame Catalini. 


THE ART OF LIVING IN A SINGLE ROOM. 


The New York Mechanic has an article on this 
subject. Here it is: ‘In these times of pressure, 
and scarcity of money—while rents are high and 
landlords relentless, it is well for us mechanics to 
consult economy in all points as faras may be 
consistent with comfort, without much regard to 
fashiouable style. 
some families manage to reside very comfortably 
in tenements which by some others would be con- 
sidered entirely untentable. 
describe the means and manner by which a respec- 
table family of our acquaintance, consisting of five 
in number, enjoy a comfortable residence in a sin- 
gle room. One bed of ordinary construction stands 
in one corner of the room asa _ matter of course. 


In another corner stands a sofa, (one of Mc’Gaws) 


which can be transformed to a wide and extenc- | 


ed bed in less time than we can write this cireum- 
stance. Twocurtains of cotton print, extend the 
length and breadth of the room, crossing each oth- 
er near the centre, thus forming two bed rooms, 
sitting room and kitchen. One half of the long 
curtain is drawn back by day, forming a parlor 


the breadth of the room, with the sofa at one end. | 
In ordinary, one half of the other curtain is also | 


drawn back, thus opening the whole room except 
one corner in which is the high bed. The kitehen 
corner contains a stove and portable sink closet, 
and box for fuel. This family, although in com- 
fortable circumstances, appear quite contented in 
this limited space, and we doubt not that the sat- 
isfaction by them derived from the consciousness 
of the money saved, more than compensates for 
all the little inconvenience occasioned by the want 
of more space; thus essentially constituting the 
saving of rent a nett gain.” 


Interesting Items. 


It is a fact well known, that | 


Weshall proceed to | 


ITEMS. 


HT NTERESTING 


New Mobe or pispersinc Mors.—A new mode 
of dispersing mobs, has la'ely been diseovered 
“down East,” and it is said to ‘tact like a charm.” 
| The mode is to pass round a contribution box! It 
is said to prove effectual in every instance—and 
| has never been known to fail. Try it. 


| Tue Best Man.—He who pursues his own ad- 
| vantage only, so far as he cai do so without in- 
| juring another, is just. He who gives up his su- 
| perfluity rather than do dishonor to another, is 
noble. He who works only for the common wel- 
| fare, is the most noble, and no one but him de- 
| serves that name. 





Tue Autumn Lear.—Reader! learn a lesson 
from the falling leaf; improve every hour in the 
| spring of your days, for the tite is not far distant 
; When you will fade like the present autumn leaf, 
| sink to the earth, and mingle with your kindred 
| dust! 


Pieasure.—Pleasure is no ru'e of good; when 
| we follow pleasure merely, we are disgusted and 
| change from one part to another, condemning that 

at one time, which at another we earnestly ap- 
prove; and never judging equally of happiness 
, whilst we follow passion and mere humor. 


| 

| Puaro.—Macaulay says of Plato that “his phi- 

, losophy began in words and ended in words,— 
noble words, indeed—words such as might be ex- 

, pected from the finest of human intellects exer- 

cising boundless dominion over the finest of human 


" ynages.”? 
| languages. 


| War.—War may be the game of ambitous po- 

| tentates, but it is the error of commercial com- 
munities; and an extensive commerce between 

| civilized nations is, therefore, one of the best se- 
curities fur the peace of Europe and the world. 


———————— 


A Persian Puitosopner being asked by what 
method he had acquired so much knowledge, an- 
'swered, ‘By not being prevented by shame from 
| asking questions when I was ignorant.” 


IGnorance.—Many people are so absurdly 
afraid of exposing their igncrance, that they keep 
itas lung as they live, and engrave it on their 
furcheads to be read by all men. 

Worrn is acquired by exertion, and there is no 
fruit for bim who doth not exert himself:—the 
fawns go not into the mouth of a sleeping lion. 





